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No bearer of burden shall bear the burden of another. Man 
gets only what he strives for, and the result of his striving will 
be seen, then he shall be rewarded for it fully. 

To your Lord you come at last— 
He who causes to laugh and to weep, 

to die and to live. 

He created the pairs, male and female from a drop, emitted. 
On Him rests the second creation. 

It is He who enriches. 

He is the Lord of Sirius. 

He destroyed ‘Ad, the ancient, and Thamid. 

He spared no one; and the people of Noah before. . . . 

Do you then wonder at this discourse? 

And do you laugh and not weep, while you make merry? 


The Star (53):38-62. 


Masahif script. Twelve gold petals decorated with red and 
blue dots for verse markers. Gold border with a faded blue 
line on the outside. Marginal gold and blue ornament con- 
tains the word sajdah (prostration). Gold panel has writing in 
white, with ornament outlined in black in sections of blue, 
red, and black. 40 x 31 cm. 





The enclosed disc has two selections from Our Musical Past, a set of 
two long-playing recordings in stereo issued by the Library of Congress. 
The set contains representative samples of brass band and vocal music 
popular in America during the 1850s and 1860s. The instrumental music, 
performed on authentic period instruments, is played by an eighteen- 
piece brass band conducted by Frederick Fennell. The recordings are 
accompanied by an illustrated booklet containing extensive historical 
notes. 

Copies may be ordered from the Library of Congress, Recording Labo- 
ratory, Washington, D.C. 20540. Advance payment, including shipping 
charges, should be made by check or money order to the Recording Labo- 
ratory, Library of Congress. The price is $10 a set plus 30 cents per set 
for mailing in the United States and Canada, $1.90 for shipping abroad, 
and $7.75 for airmail to Europe. 
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One measure of the success of a revolution is the 
ratio of long-term benefits to short-term costs. 
This issue of the Quarterly Journal leads the 
reader into an evaluation of certain end prod- 
ucts of the Industrial Revolution—television, for 
example, or the book as we know it today— 
against some costs that are worth recalling in 
this International Year of the Child. 

A few years ago Paul Samuelson remarked 
that “no Dickens novel did full justice to the 
conditions of child labor, length of the working 
day, and conditions of safety and sanitation in 
early nineteenth-century factories. A work week 
of 84 hours was the prevailing rule. ... A good 
deal of work could be got out of a six-year-old 
child.” Jill Paton Walsh, approaching the same 
subject a century and a half after Dickens was 
apprenticed in a blacking warehouse, concluded 
that “there might for some subjects be nothing 
wrong with treating the past as diminished in 
reality, as a dream of some kind from which the 
travelers return. But if the subject is the Indus- 
trial Revolution there is something wrong with 
it—morally wrong, I mean. It is somehow 
frivolous. The subject includes chilling and 
widespread cruelty to children, of which the 
hideous thing is that i really happened. To frame 
the past and soften it is simply to fail to 
confront its horror.” The story which resulted, 
A Chance Child, recently published by Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, takes place in the past and 
present Black Country, a coal-producing region 
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Editor’s Note 


in the English Midlands that became highly in- 
dustrialized after methods were developed for 
using coal instead of charcoal in blast furnaces 
and forges. 

The benefits of this revolution in iron produc- 
tion managed to distract Thomas Paine from 
revolutionary politics for a time—when the Bas- 
tille fell he was in Yorkshire planning the con- 
struction of an iron bridge that he had designed. 
Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, published in 1790, brought Paine back to 
a revolution closer to his heart, however, and 
the first part of his Rights of Man was ready for 
publication early in 1791. John Beckley, who 
was to become the first Librarian of Congress in 
1802, obtained a copy soon after it appeared in 
England and arranged for Jonathan Bayard 
Smith to print an American edition—first lend- 
ing his copy to James Madison and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, however. Jefferson’s comments, in- 
cluded by Smith as an introduction, were con- 
strued as an attack upon John Adams and pre- 
cipitated a political upheaval unanticipated even 
by Paine. A copy of The Rights of Man also fell 
into the hands of a printer-to-be in A Chance 
Child, who comments, “I found my feeling much 
got up by that.” Similar reactions had been suffi- 
ciently widespread in England to convince 
William Pitt's government of the need to try 
Paine in absentia for treason. 


Continued on page 203 





The Lords of Time 


by Jill Paton Walsh 


It is as a writer for children that I address you, 
and the insights I offer are those of the work- 
shop rather than the scholarly library. I was 
once, at the expense of the British taxpayer, 
rather well educated in the subject called Hon- 
ours English; but that was long ago and I have 
not kept up to date with literary criticism. So I 
have chosen as my subject the one most suited to 
myself and hope to convey with the utmost pos- 
sible candor something about the mysterious 
process by which my books are written. 

There are few more vexatious and unprofita- 
ble questions than that of what differences if any 
distinguish books for children from books at 
large. Although what I say here may throw a 
sideways light on that controversy I do not want 
to confront it head on right away. Let me simply 
say that as a writer for children I see myself as a 
maker of “narrative fictions.” I would not call 
myself a novelist; the novel can do some ex- 
tremely nonnarrative party tricks and be greatly 
prized and praised for them by many critical 
modern minds. 





This article is based on a lecture presented in observance of 
National Children’s Book Week on November 13, 1978, at 
the Library of Congress, under the auspices of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 

Jill Paton Walsh was born in London and was educated at 
St. Anne’s College, Oxford, afterward teaching English for 
three years. She and her husband, Antony Edmund Paton 
Walsh, live in Richmond, Surrey, with their three children. 

Her books include Hengest’s Tale (1966), The Dolphin Cross- 
ing (1967), Goldengrove (1972), The Emperor’s Winding Sheet 
(1974), The Huffler (1975), Unleaving (1976), and Children of 
the Fox (1978). Her most recent book, A Chance Child, tells the 
story of a boy who goes back in time to the days of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


Suppose we ask someone what a book they 
have just read is “about.” One kind of answer 
might go: “It’s about this boy and this girl, and 
they’re hiding in this ruined basement, and then 
this bomb falls....” That is the answer of a 
child. Or we might ask, “What’s the new book 
about?” and get the answer, “It’s about a dump 
in Birmingham, and there’s this child crawling 
out of a cardboard box and going along this 
canal, and then there are these other children 
coming after him... .” That is the answer of a 
writer. It is remarkably similar. 

Now the first thing to notice about these an- 
swers is that they are likely to be disapproved of 
in critical or educational circles. They'll get you 
naught out of ten in the English lesson. The 
book you have just read, or just written, is sup- 
posed to be about something other than its plot. 
The answer that will get high marks will be that 
the book is about the cost of war, the beauty of 
doomed relationships, the price of industrializa- 
tion, and so on. The preoccupations of criticism 
and theme, imagery, characterization, setting, 
and style. The plot is seen as a sort of coat 
hanger on which the fine garments can be hung 
up in view. Yet from the writer’s seat the plot 
covers all, the plot is what you are thinking 
about. 

Characterization is the great classic rival to 
plot for the attention of critics. Generations of 
students have written character studies of 
Elizabeth Bennet—none of them, it would be 
safe to say, as interesting as Pride and Prejudice 
or even as interesting as a paraphrase of the plot 
of Pride and Prejudice. One of the most frequent- 


Copyright © 1979 by Jill Paton Walsh 
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Illustration from the book jacket 
for A Chance Child (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1978), 
by Jill Paton Walsh. Used cour- 
tesy of Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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ly asked questions which writers confront is 
about their relationship with their characters: 
Where do you get your people from? Are they 
drawn from life? Do you put your own children 
in your books? My answer is that my characters 
are not drawn from life; they are drawn from 
my plots. I know, for example, that a child will 
be pushed from a cliff in the later part of my 
story. I ask myself what kind of a person will do 
that. When I have thought long enough, I have 


Jacket design by C. E. McVean for Unleaving (1976), by Jill 
Paton Walsh. The seaside home Madge Fielding inherits from her 
grandmother becomes the gathering place for two Oxford professors 
and eight philosophy students. Used courtesy of Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 


the character of Patrick in Unleaving, ready to 
perform the action of which I dreamed. But 
now I have him I see he will do other things as 
well; and the plot must give him life room in 
which to act as such a person will. And this 
relationship is very complex, for character is not 
only a possible cause in fictions, a possible trig- 
ger of events, it is also a result, a possible conse- 
quence of events. Premodern writers, interested 
in types more than in individuals, knew that well 
enough. The villainy of Edmund in King Lear, 
for example, is presented as a cause of disaster 
and as a consequence of bastardy. Patrick’s 
character at the end of Unleaving is seen, by me 
at least, as partly a consequence of what he has 
done. No doubt novelists relate character and 





action in this way, thus exaggerating the impor- 
tance of free choice, stressing the consequences 
of personality, and understressing the personal- 
ity as itself a result of some kind, because we 
would prefer the world to be under our control 
in a meaningful fashion. We would like to think 
that our free choices can do immense good or 
harm, because the alternative — that who we are 
and what we do makes no great difference to 
anything—is so terrifying and so demeaning. 

In any case, whether or not the chains of 
causality in a story run through the characters, 
modern literary convention prevents any sep- 
aration between character and plot. As late as 
Jane Austen, and later, it was possible to tell the 
reader in general terms about characters. When 
Mr. Knightley enters the room, we can stop for a 
paragraph to learn about him. But ever since 
Henry James sternly adjured us to show, not 
tell, it has been possible to display characters 
only in terms of what they do, think, or say: that 
is, in terms of the plot. 

Then again there is the problem of com- 
prehensibility, which is naturally enough very 
acute for writers for children. People often sup- 
pose that this is a question of choosing easy 
ideas, easy concordances. It isn’t that. It is the 
problem of finding a clear and direct narrative 
movement—which is not to say that the meaning 
will be simple. Stories are excellent agents for 
the reduction of complexities. If a narrative is 
good enough, it will itself be a simple thing with 
a complex resonance, and anybody at all who 
has read it will in the sense that matters most 
have understood it. Thus anyone who has read 
the parable of the talents or the tale of the prod- 
igal son has understood some moral questions of 
fairly stiff difficulty. Perhaps you wiil think I am 
cheeky to claim Christ as a colleague, but he was 
in fact a first-class maker of narratives embody- 
ing meaning! Perhaps you will be unused to the 
idea that literary significance inheres in the 
movement of the narrative because significance 
is so often presented as a kind of ghost in the 
machine, while the plot is seen as machine only. 
But narrative has been truly called a tool for 
exploring cause and time. A good tool. 

I hope to have more to say about the cause 
and time relationship later on. For the moment 
I am going to invite your sympathy with the 
writer, standing on the brink of a work about to 
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begin. He or she has, I assume, an area of ex- 
citement about which the book will be written. 
Without this intellectual passion nothing would 
be produced. Something sets one’s mind on fire. 
I have been in such an inflamed state of con- 
sciousness, in my time, about Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, the Second World War, the Greeks, the 
fate of Byzantium, the nature of philosophy, 
lifeboats, canals, and the Industria! Revolution, 
and I am now in a state of considerable warmth 
about the American War of Independence. En- 
thusiasms of this kind are by no means confined 
to writers but are commonplace experiences 
among all who lead a life of the mind. However, 
being in an excited state about lifeboats falls a 
long way short of having an idea for a book 
about them. Having an idea for a book means 
having a book-shaped idea; that is, it involves 
beginning to see a plot. The crucial difference 
between those who can and those who can’t 
write books lies somewhere here. There are 
some whose casts of mind are such that they 
meditate the subjects they love by proposing 
narratives to explore them. 

I would like to detain you a little longer con- 
sidering the plight of the writer before his book 
begins. There has to be a plot, but the plot 
cannot be considered as a structure until it is 
complete. The writer’s endeavor is more like 
route-planning, reading a map and hoping that 
it will be all right to go this way rather than that. 
And whereas the reader and the critic are con- 
fronted simply with the way the author did go, 
the author himself was confronted with an im- 
mensely elaborate network of interrelated 
choices. No one but a writer ever looks at liter- 
ary problems in quite this way, because before 
the nature of such choices can be explained to 
any other person, the landscape and the pro- 
posed route must be explained, and when that 
has been done the choice is made and most 
possibilities are already excluded. Help can be 
given in making these decisions only when help 
is no longer needed. 

At the risk of boring you with rather obvious 
remarks, I would like to point out some ways in 
which the simplest element, the despised plot, is 
complex, even in very simple examples. For a 
start there are the different but related time 
strands. There is a natural chronology of the 
events which will be mentioned or dwelt on in 





A jacket illustration showing the 
working of the locks on a canal in 
England, drawn by Juliette 
Palmer for The Huffler (1975) 
(published in London by Macmil- 
lan &§ Company in 1975 as The 


Butty Boy), by Jill Paton Walsh. 
Used courtesy of the publisher, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 








the book. Wickham and Darcy, for example, 
quarreled before either of them met Elizabeth 
Bennet—before the narration of Pride and Prej- 
udice begins. And then there is the order in 
which the writer decides to tell us about these 
chronological events. There are very few stories 
which literally begin at the beginning, go on till 
they get to the end, and then stop. There is 
almost always an order of narration, which is in 
fruitful counterpoint with the order of events. 
Of course the order of events is subject to a 
rigid naturalism; people must get born before 


Jacket illustration by Robin Eaton from Children of the Fox 


(1978), by Jill Paton Walsh with pictures by Robin Eaton. The 
story, set during the Persian Wars, follows the adventures of the 
Greek General Themistokles. Illustrations copyright © 1978 by 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc. Used courtesy of Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 
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they act and do murder before they are hanged. 
But the order in which such things are revealed 
is open to almost infinite choice by the writer, is 
strictly under his control, and will be carefully 
designed for effect—for clarity, for suspense, 
for impact on the reader’s feelings. So that de- 
ciding what is to happen in a book is only a 
preliminary toward deciding how to organize 


the unfolding of what is to happen. One has of 


course intuitions about these things, but one 
needs a theory also. Every time one is stuck with 
a book one is going to need tools with which to 
think about the problem; and because the tools 
are not those which will later be needed by crit- 
ics to discuss finished works, and because nearly 
all the people who can afford prolonged medita- 
tion on literary problems are critics, chiefly 
academic ones, who are interested in analyzing 
finished work rather than in helping working 
practitioners, the thinking tools for the writer 
do not exist in any well-developed form. 

In particular, the ordinary idea of plot as the 
more or less paraphrasable sequence of events 
in a story is too crude. It won’t even deal, for 
example, with a story in which Little Bear thinks 
Mother has forgotten to bake his birthday cake 
when in fact she has remembered. What some- 
body supposes to have been forgotten is not an 
event, and the paraphrase of that example is 
going to go straight off at a tangent into some- 
one’s frame of mind. One can extend the idea of 
plot to include psychological events and frames 
of mind where necessary. But let me give an 
example, necessarily autobiographical, of a di- 
lemma caused by too crude a conception of plot. 

I got along for a good while as a writer with 
the idea that a children’s book must tell a story, 
and no dallying about with character study, de- 
scription, setting, and so forth. The children’s 
book is a purely narrative form, I told myself. 
Rule one is: Get on with the narration. This 
sufficed until I began to work on The Emperor's 
Winding Sheet. It was an action-packed drama in 
its way, but I kept writing long passages about 
the architecture of Constantinople or the cere- 
monial surrounding the emperor. Wrote them; 
stopped; told myself they were not advancing 
the action of the book; and chucked them. Went 
into a profound depression; found myself un- 
able to write. And that subconscious maker 
which constantly proposes material to the self- 


critic kept throwing up scenes of moonlight on 
lovely domes or of white and green flower petals 
cast on a cathedral floor. Eventually I perceived 
that I could not get on without the descriptions, 
because the descriptions did advance the action 
of the book. They did not (descriptions don’t) 
advance the action of the plot. And one sighs, 
perceiving that one is writing a book that is not 
going to be as easy to read as one might wish. 
And, one tells oneself, the descriptions had bet- 
ter be good; they’d better be terrific. And then 
one needs a new theory, in which the forward- 
ing of the plot and the forwarding of the action 
of the book can be different things. 

In this way I hit upon the concept of trajec- 
tory, which I have found easy to explain to other 
writers and hard to explain to anyone else and 
which I am trying very hard to explain to you 
here. In the case of The Emperor’s Winding Sheet, 
the descriptions advanced the action of the book 
because they were to the point. Knowing what 
kind of city it was that fell was absolutely neces- 
sary to the tale I was telling. And the ceremonies 
of worship that surrounded the emperor were 
necessary to the horror of the emperor’s death, 
to the sense of desecration of his body without 
which I could not convince you that a little boy 
would struggle to swap the slippers on the em- 
peror’s feet. 

There is, you see, such a thing as the plot of 
the order in which the writer unfolds his story: a 
kind of metaplot. Let us imagine this to our- 
selves as a trajectory, a flight path which must 
take the best, the most emotionally loaded, route 
through the subject to the projected end. You 
could imagine that area of excitement, the sub- 


ject of the book, as though it were a real land- 


scape—say a famous and interesting town, like 
Boston—and imagine yourself showing some- 
one around it for the first time. You choose a 
route. You might start with the oldest buildings 
and follow the town’s progress through to mod- 
ern towers. Or you might look first at public and 
then at domestic buildings. Or you might go 
with a child from one ice cream parlor to 
another.... There is an infinite variety of 
journeys through the town, and each journey 
will present things in a different pattern. The 
Freedom Trail is a trajectory marked out in red. 
And the route you choose will reflect your view 
of the world. Is it history that in your view 





shapes the world? Or is the present conditioned 
by other things? In just this way the author 
chooses a path through his area of excitement, 
and the path he chooses is loaded with sig- 
nificance for both himself and the reader. The 
answer to the problem with The Emperor was a 
rejiggered understanding: the descriptions de- 
layed the plot if the plot was understood in the 
old way, but they did not delay the action of the 
book. They lay right on the trajectory, the essen- 
tial action of the book, and they therefore did 
not delay the true movement of thought and 
feeling at issue, because they were part of it. 
Then I remembered an enthusiastic remark 


made to me by a very well-thought-of judge of 












































[he Emperor’s Winding Sheet, (1974) by Jill Paton Walsh, 
tells of Constantine, last emperor of the Romans, and of the fall of 
Constantinople. Jacket design by Guy Fleming used courtesy of the 
publisher, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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children’s books about Goldengrove: “You are 
such a marvelous storyteller. .. .” Never fear, I 
have not descended to mere boasting; this re- 
mark is actually on the trajectory of my argu- 
ment! For it totally astonished me. I haven't 
space here to give you the whole history of the 
making of Goldengrove, but for various reasons I 
had written a book which I thought would be 
very hard for children, and one of the reasons 
why I thought so was that I thought it had a 
vestigial, involved, and almost static plot. So 
what was all this about my being a marvelous 
storyteller? And I reflected and decided that 
though Goldengrove doesn’t have anything else I 
would associate with a decent story, it does have 
pace: it moves over its subject matter with speed 
and cogency and a sense of emotional drive. It 
doesn’t have much of a plot, but it has an elegant 
flight path, a lovely trajectory. And perhaps as 
long as one doesn’t stray too far from the trajec- 
tory one may be forgiven much. 

At this point I began to wonder if perhaps the 
idea of trajectory casts light on another problem 
to which writers perforce give thought, and that 
is the problem of boredom. Now if only some 
academic egghead would cast some light on this 
one for us! For it is, isn’t it, very mysterious what 
makes passages of great literature boring? It 
may well be more mysterious than what makes 
bad books boring. Of course, one of the things 
that make it hard to discuss is the emperor’s- 
ciothes effect: very few people, especially if they 
have much at stake in their reputation as in- 
tellectuals, are prepared to admit that they find 
any words of the great masters other than elec- 
trifying. But I do. I am often bored when read- 
ing good books. Frankly, though I admire Wal- 
ter Scott, I skip constantly when reading him. 
It’s the descriptions of Scotland that I skip, 
mostly. And yet I cannot be allergic to descrip- 
tion as such, for I devour every word of descrip- 
tion of the landscape in the novels of Hardy. 
And I am not about to claim that England is 
more beautiful, and a better subject for an au- 
thor’s pen, than Scotland. Not seriously, what- 


Chris McVean’s jacket illustration for Goldengrove (1972), a 
story by Jill Paton Walsh set at the seaside of Cornwall, where 
Madge visits her grandmother. Instead of her usual summer holiday, 
there Madge has a vacation that is filled with change. Used courtesy 
of Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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ever I may feel in my heart. There has to be 
some other difference. And now I come to think 
of it—with my lovely new intellectual toy, or 
tool, the concept of trajectory in mind—of 
course I see that there is indeed a difference. 


_ The descriptions in Scott go far beyond what is 


needed to give the illusion of solidity to his tales. 
They are, one might say, only the setting of the 
action, and important though the setting may be 
to Scott himself, it is not on the trajectory. Whereas 
in Hardy the landscape is a shaping force. It is 
part of the action of the books, and it is fully on 
the flight path by which he leads his reader to 
the projected end. 

I hope I have not by now lost you in the tan- 
gled thread of argument. Can I offer to define 
or redefine trajectory, before I elaborate ideas 
about it further? The trajectory of a book is the 
route chosen by the author through his mate- 
rial. It is the action of a book, considered not as 
the movement of paraphrasable events in that 
book but as the movement of the author’s expo- 
sition and the reader’s experience of it. And a 
good trajectory is the optimum, the most emo- 
tionally loaded flight path across the subject to 
the projected end. What we would usually think 
of as action—happenings of some kind—is not 
the only kind of action. The “meta-action” I am 
calling trajectory can be composed of other 
things, as for instance in The Emperor’s Winding 
Sheet 1 found it was composed of ceremonials 
and rapt descriptions of rituals. 

It is easy to see that the trajectory of a book 
can lie also in conversations—even apparently 
long, irrelevant, and boring ones. Consider for 
example the chat of Miss Bates in Jane Austen’s 
Emma. Her talk ought to be boring and to some 
extent it really is, and yet we find it funny. We 
enjoy the discomfort of the characters forced to 
endure it. That much has often been said. But 
isn’t there more to it? Would we be equally 
amused if farther down the street Emma met 
another village chatterbox and the whole joke 
was repeated? The fact about Miss Bates is that 
both her conversation and Emma’s anguished 
boredom with it are on the trajectory: they are 
leading us toward the important scene in which 
Emma snubs Miss Bates and invites a justified 
rebuke from Mr. Knightley. Miss Bates goes on 
and on, irrelevantly. But Miss Austen doesn’t. 
She is taking us toward a moral crisis by the 
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shortest possible, the most elegant, route, and 
that route leads through the interminable 
rambling of Miss Bates. 

I would like to lead you now into a seeming 
paradox. I hope you have agreed with me that 
apparently static description and apparently 
static dialogue can in fact both be rapid ad- 
vances along the flight path of the book; but 
what about action in the ordinary sense, what 
about happenings? It seems to me that happen- 


ings by no means always advance the action, nor 


do they of their nature lie nearer the trajectory 
than other things. Action can be static. There is 
of course a kind of book—and many books for 
children are of this kind—in which the trajec- 
tory lies along the plot line all the way. Treasure 
Island is a good example. No question of moral- 
ity ever disturbs it; it relishes situation, danger, 
and turns of fortune. It is a dream of action: the 
happenings in it are its point, and there is no 
distinction in it between plot and trajectory. But 
Stevenson was a genius and a very great writer, 
perhaps the best there has been at this particular 
kind of tale—the plotmaker laureate. It does 
not, however, follow that journeys, shipwrecks, 
apple barrels, and hidden treasure will always 
make a story bowl along. For an action-packed, 
thrill-a-minute passage can be off the trajectory, 
where it simply delays the true action of a book 
and becomes boring. 

Certain forms of writing, like the thriller or 
the children’s book, where the writer is very 
much aware of the need to get on with things, 
can be plagued by irrelevant action of this kind. 
Coward as I am, I'll not give an actual example 
but shall simply point out that if you are reading 
a love story and are anxiously awaiting the point 
at which the hero puts his arm round the 
heroine murmuring declarations of love, you 
may actually be so annoyed at the delay oc- 
casioned by the police descending on the house 
and turning it over for stolen goods—while the 
butler absconds through the garden carrying a 
large wicker basket in his headlong flight, thus 
in a thrilling, action-packed fashion delaying the 
arrival of the story at its projected end—that you 
may well skip the very bit that the author put in 
for excitement. Similarly, if you are reading a 
gripping thriller in which, just at the moment 
when you think the wicked butler may be about 
to be apprehended you and the police are de- 


layed by a tender love scene taking place in the 
drawing room, it is just possible that you will 
skip every word the hero says and decline to pay 
attention while he puts his arms round the 
heroine, because you want to know if the butler 
makes it across the garden and away. 

This brings me to the point that readers have 
an uncanny sensitivity to the trajectory of a 
book. Some sixth sense informs one that Scott is 


just putting in the moor because he likes moors, 


but Hardy is putting in the heath because it will 
overwhelm his characters with their destiny. 
This is surely true even of unsophisticated 
readers. Readers are rarely off, but what can 
happen if one does make a mistake is illuminat- 
ing. For instance, suppose you pick up a paper- 
back to read on the beach and you think it is a 
sparkling exposé of American society; and sup- 
pose it happens in a railway car, with long de- 
scriptions of all the other passengers riding with 
the heroine, right down to what kind of shoes 
they have on and the kind of old labels stuck on 
their baggage. You would, I should imagine, be 
pretty bored by it all. What’s the point of all 
that? We aren’t reading Balzac, after all. But 
then suppose you discover, belatedly looking at 
the jacket, that it is in fact a detective story you 
are reading. You will probably have to go back 
and start the book again, and this time you will 
have your antennae out and be reading all that 
detail on the alert, because you known it may 
include a vital clue to the identity of the villain. 

So I propose an answer to the problem of 
boredom in literature. We are not bored by de- 
scription and entertained by happenings. In- 
stead, we are bored by any kind of writing in a 
book either when the author is off trajectory or 
when through our failings or his we have mis- 
understood the nature of the trajectory we are 
on. This latter mishap can occur at any level. 
The difficulty of reading Proust or Joyce or 
even, for some readers, Henry James is precisely 
that of understanding the nature of their trajec- 
tories. 

Let me move on now to point out that like any 
other aspect of a book, the trajectory is itself 
potentially good or bad. It may be coherent or it 
may be disorderly—indeed its disorderliness can 
be turned into a joke against the author as it is in 
Tristram Shandy. It may be complex or simple or 
it may itself be beautiful, and, more important 





than all, it is itself meaningful. 

For a book of any merit contains many kinds 
of image—images, perhaps, of moor and moun- 
tain and blasted heath, and complex images of 
the human personalities of the agents. But any 
good book contains predominantly a narrative 
image. Because, yes, narration too images the 
world to us, and in the most important way, for 
it offers us a linear image, an image of change 
extended in time. 

Change and time are the true ecology of the 
human soul. We are immersed in them utterly, 
and they sweep us toward our projected end. 
Like an author at the beginning of a book, we 
know what the projected end will be; like his, 
our task is to find a trajectory which will make 
sense of the end, by finding the action of which 
that end is the appropriate conclusion. A narra- 
tion offers us consolation of a certain kind, com- 
forting our fear of the immense, chaotic, con- 
tingent universe by finding a pattern which may 
make sense of the confusion and thus open a 
possibility of meaning in life. A permanent 
dialectic applies to this patterning: if the pattern 
offered is too simple and does not represent the 
contingent complexities of the world to us, it 
seems trivial in a special way. For we do not fear 
that there will not be pleasing patterns in the 
abstract to contemplate; we fear that there may 
not be a meaningful pattern in the world, in our 
lives. A narration has to come to terms with the 
disorder of which it offers us an ordering. But 
should the pattern be overwhelmed in detail, 
should it be too slight to be perceived, we shall 
find the tale meaningless, full of sound and 
fury. Narrative is thus a linear image: a device 
for making sense of cause and time. 

The scope of this sense-making can hardly be 
overstated. For the kind of sense a narrative 
makes varies according to the concept of the 
universe entertained by those by whom and for 
whom it was made. This last claim is presented 
by Frank Kermode in his book The Sense of an 
Ending, which is only the second book of criti- 
cism to which I feel indebted as a writer, though 
as a reader I am indebted to many critics for 
many insights. The first book to which as a 
writer I acknowledge indebtedness is Aristotle’s 
Poetics—which is also a book about the meaning 
of plots. 

Professor Kermode’s view of the meaning of 
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plots is very grand. He relates the sense in fic- 
tional endings to beliefs about the end of the 
world and sees in narrative forms attempts to 
construct concordances between beginnings and 
endings which will give meaning to the lives of 
those always, in Dante’s sense, in the middle of 
things: suspended, as we all are, between a be- 
ginning and an end. The traditional structure of 
narratives depends on traditional views of caus- 
ality and on a world view in which the beginning 
was an act of creation by God and the end will be 
the Second Coming and the Judgment. 

The Sense of an Ending is a very sophisticated 
and learned book, and you must read it for 
yourselves—I cannot adequately represent it to 
you in summary here. Let me pick up the web of 
Professor Kermode’s ideas at the points where 
they particularly interest me and leave the rest 
for you to encounter in the book itself. I am 
profoundly interested by the perception he 
opens up of the cultural content of plots. Not of 
themes, imagery, characterization, or setting but 
of actions in fiction. For by proposing a meaning- 
ful connection between any two events, a plot 
proposes a way of making sense of the flow of 
time and thus offers by silent implication to 
connect in a similar way the beginning and the 
end of the world. A whole moral universe is 
implicit in the plot of Peter Rabbit. Even a crude 
paraphrase of the plot of Henry James’s novel 
The Golden Bowl implies a morally ambiguous 
universe—certainly not like the one in which 
Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail got bread and 
milk and blackberries for supper. To under- 
stand a story is to see a possible ordering of the 
world. 

Let me give you a possible counterexample to 
make this clear. The catalog for the Rosenbach 
Collection in the Free Library of Philadelphia 
records a title called Triumphant Deaths of Pious 
Children translated into the language of the 
Choctaw Indians. I have often wondered about 
that. What do you think the Choctaw could have 
made of it? Unless you were very thoroughly 
converted to Christianity and familiar with some 
of its odder movements of thought, do you 
think you could perceive any sensible connec- 
tion at all between piety and death in childhood? 
Or you might make sense of it in such a way as to 
think that the author’s view was that God pun- 
ished piety. Most likely, I should think, the 
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A canal boat first fascinates Har- 
riet and then carries her far away 
from her home near Shipton, Eng- 
land. Jacket illustration by 
Juliette Palmer from The 
Huffler, by Jill Paton Walsh. 





Choctaw Indian failed to see the amazing book 
as containing stories at all. 

I would like now to make two asides on the 
subject of the vast implied resonances of story 
we are now discussing. One is that a simple story 
does not necessarily imply a simple concordance 
between beginning and end or a simple uni- 
verse. The resonance of a simple tale can be of 
mind-blowing complexity, depending on the re- 
ceptivity and subtlety of the mind that receives 
it. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard, 
for example—Christ was, whatever else he was, 
an exceptionally brilliant narrative artist— 
proposes a simple moral universe and then 
overthrows it to assert a far more difficult con- 
cordance. 

My second comment is that it is precisely this 
potential for even simple tales to imply huge 
orderings of the whole world, should anyone 
take them far enough, that has always made 
literature seem subversive to those who wish to 
control human thought. From Plato onward the 
infinite freedom to mean has always seemed to 
bigots and zealots to need harnessing to facts or 
to rightmindedness. From Plato all the way to 
enthusiasts leveling a charge of sexism with fan- 
tastic ingenuity against Peter Rabbit, the side ef- 
fects, the spin-offs, and the imperfections of 
writers’ fragile proposed concordances have 
opened their tales to attack. The attackers have 
seldom felt impelled themselves to subject their 
own ideas to such a total and radical test. 

But in whatever terms one defends literature, 
as I believe it must be defended, against attacks 
on the shortcomings of the world view implicit 
in this or that writer’s works, one must not de- 
fend it on the ground that it does not mean 
anything much. A person who defends Peter 
Rabbit against a charge of sexism by saying that a 
simple charming tale about rabbits for children 
could not contain propositions about the fun- 
damental nature of the sexes is a person who 
just cannot read fictions at all. Writers’ deep and 
often unconsidered beliefs about the nature of 
the world simply do underlie the fictions they 
create, and these beliefs can often be teased out 
from the story and held up to ridicule or re- 
spect. It is hard to claim that the respect could 
be justified while denying that the ridicule 
could. What is wrong with many antisexist or 
antiracist attacks on works of literature is the 
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extraordinarily narrow and self-interested na- 
ture of the moral concern brought to bear on 
the world: not the seeking of moral significance 
in stories, however simple. For the moral 
significance is always present if the story makes 
sense. 

I have been talking so far about theory, talk- 
ing in a very abstract way. Let me now recapitu- 
late the drift of what I have been saying by 
describing to you a process of making in such a 
way that you can see what a concern for the 
trajectory and its meaning amounts to in practi- 
cal terms. 

A book written by me starts, as I said, with an 
area of excitement. Imagine me, if you will, in 
such an excitement about the Black Country. 
The Black Country is the large industrial area in 
the English Midlands of which Birmingham is 
the heart, and the state of excitement was gen- 
erated by a journey right through it on a canal 
boat. Once one of the great prosperous areas of 
the Industrial Revolution, Birmingham is now 
in a state of dereliction, desolation, and decay 
which would make anyone, whether or not they 
had read Professor Kermode, think of the end 
of the world. 

I began to want to write a book which would 
relate the state of England now to the Industrial 
Revolution, a book which would, very roughly, 
account for how large areas of England got to be 
like that. For that purpose, a historical novel 
about the Industrial Revolution wouldn’t do—it 
would be confined to looking at the state of the 
world then, and I wanted the state of the world 
now to figure in it, too. Some six generations lie, 
I suppose, between then and now, and a mul- 
tigeneration story—The Whiteoaks of Solthull or 
Roots in Wolverhampton—might have done it, but 
only at the cost of being grossly unwieldy. Such a 
subject as this can, however, be traversed by a 
plot based on time-shift. You take a “now” child 
and put him or her back in time, to encounter 
the past. Not, of course, a very original plot, but 
I will not be put off by that. For I am using the 
device to serve a purpose, and a better one than 
merely to make a frame on which to hang a 
description of history. I am trying to relate two 
epochs. 

But there is a terrible snag to this projected 
story line. For a long time I am held up, worry- 


ing at the problem. The gist of the difficulty is 
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this. When characters in a book visit the past and 
return safe and sound to the present, like 
tourists on a package holiday returning un- 
harmed to the airport they departed from, it is 
impossible to give the full weight of reality to 
both time levels. The past has the nature of 
dream or of haunting if the present carries the 
emotional weight of the story, but the present is 
just roughly sketched if the writer is merely 
using a trick approach to the historical novel. 
There might for some subjects be nothing 


Illustration by Robin Eaton from the jacket of Children of the Fox 
by Jill Paton Walsh. Illustrations copyright © 1978 by Farrar, 


Straus and Giroux, Inc. Used courtesy of Farrar, Straus &F Giroux. 


wrong with treating the past as diminished in 
reality, as a dream of some kind from which the 
travelers return. But if the subject is the Indus- 
trial Revolution there is something wrong with 
it—morally wrong, I mean. It is somehow 
frivolous. The subject includes chilling and 
widespread cruelty to children, of which the 
hideous thing is that it really happened. To 
frame the past and soften it, to show it as some- 
how appearing to characters in the present, is 
simply to fail to confront its horror. Presently a 
narrative solution to that problem occurs to me: 
the past is not visited; the story shall be that of 
someone who goes back in time and gets stuck 
there for good and all. 

I ask myself now what kind of child could be- 





come lost in the past and could suffer, rather 
than merely witness, the fate of early industrial 
children, and yet remain calm enough to be a 
mirror to the reader of the world he finds him- 
self in? A well-fed, loved, cared-for twentieth- 
century child would surely be unhinged by such 
a nightmare experience. And one wants a calm 
character at the eye of the story, not a hysterical 
one, because, as always when some very intense 
experience has to be conveyed, the writer’s emo- 
tion is the enemy of the reader’s and must be 
kept on a tight rein. 

And then I realized that in supposing that a 
twentieth-century child would have to be all 
right and well cared for, I was propounding to 
myself an untruth. For while it is true that 
nearly everyone is better off than they were, it is 
not true that everyone is. Cruelty has not van- 
ished from the world; and not every child sleeps 
safe at night and is educated at the state’s ex- 
pense by day. The child I need is one of those 
one reads of from time to time in the papers 
who are miserably treated now. He may not 
even himself realize that he has moved into the 
past. And by a crazy but right-seeming emo- 
tional logic, the way he is treated now will propel 
him back in time. And then, I think, because he 
is after all very exceptional among modern chil- 
dren, because nearly everyone is much better 
off now, he must have a brother and sister who 
are more or less all right. Have they then no 
hearts? Yes, they have; they will have done their 
best, and they will come in search of him. But if 
he has gone for good they can’t find him, and 
that will make a cruelly gloomy book. I do after 
all write for the young reader, and one concor- 
dance, though I think it is a possible one, that I 
do not think one should offer to the young as a 
version of the world is a totally black and de- 
spairing one. And in this manner I come to see 
what the projected end must be: there must be a 
kind of surviving in the past and a kind of find- 
ing in the present. And I do not want to tell 
you any more about this book, which is called A 
Chance Child and is published by Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, because I hope that if you read it you 
will do so in order to find out what happens. 

This seems as good a point as any to say that 
one of the reasons why literary criticism under- 
values narration as an element in literary art is 
that it undervalues the first reading. By the time 
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people get around to deep discussion of a book, 
or going into print about it, or teaching it, they 
have always read it right through at least once 
and usually many times: what they are in effect 
discussing is a long retrospect of the whole book. 
Yet there is a special urgency, a special intensity 
about reading a book for the first time. And in 
first readings, “what happens next” is preemi- 
nent. Writers, struggling through the first writ- 
ing of a book, tend to be working toward a first 
reading: should that fail there won’t be any 
others. And so I do not want to tell you the 
whole trajectory of my book, lest that spoil your 
reading, but I have told you something about it 
to illustrate the way in which whatever truth an 
author has to offer must find expression in the 
narrative movement, in the trajectory. 

A “meaningful account of changes” is what a 
narrative fiction contains. To read, or write, to 
see what happens and in the light of what hap- 
pens to arrive at the projected end is the heart of 
the matter. 

I promised earlier that what I had to say to 
you might cast a sideways light on what differ- 
ence there may be between books for children 
and books at large. And I think that once we see 
narrative in this way—exploring cause and time 
and seeking to make coherent sense of our ends 
and our beginnings—we can see at least one 
difference clearly. 

Children are not less intelligent than adults, 
or less serious, or less sensitive, or less disposed 
to laugh and cry. But they do unquestionably 
stand in a different relationship to the flow of 
time. They are nearer the beginning, however 
you figure it, and we speak to them from nearer 
the end than they. In this context the poverty of 
children, their tiny hoard of experience and 
touchingly short span of memory, is often re- 
marked. But what really needs remarking is 
their wealth. They are the plutocrats of time, 
inheritors of immense unspent riches, whereas 
we are squanderers, falling slowly into hard 
times. And, having so much, they have not com- 
prehended the finite nature of what they have. 
The young are all immortal. They live in the 
present moment. They are not very good at 
imagining themselves forward: 

When I am grown to man’s estate 

I shall be very proud and great, 


And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 








That is the authentic voice of childhood. Chil- 
dren cannot imagine change and therefore do 
not yet know who they are. 

Whereas we....Long vistas of past time 
haunt us, and we have constantly a subjunctive 
sort of consciousness. Wish, doubt, hope, and fear 
loosen our grip on the present moment. We can 
grow old in a subjunctive way, moment by mo- 
ment, and never really experience the moments 
as we spend them. But at least we know about 
change. Having experienced change and con- 
tinuity in ourselves, we know more than chil- 
dren do. In the perception of mutability and in 
discerning what patterns there are to lend 
meaning to the flux of the world, we have more 
to go on then they have. We write to teach them 
about change. We write to tell them about loss 
and death and sorrow; and about growth and 
joy as compensations. We write to teach them 
that actions have effects and that effects have 
causes. And a book that is really pitched for 
those whose span of memory is short and whose 
span of hope is long will have special qualities 
which will make it unlike a book for adults, 
which is not to say that it cannot speak to adults 
too. 

That catalog in which I encountered the book 
in Choctaw Indian that I mentioned earlier con- 
tained also a title called Little Truths for the In- 
struction of Children. And surely the maker of this 
title had got it wrong. Children may need small 
examples, but they need large truths. The time 
for little truths is when you have got the great 
ones sorted out—the grandest view of the world 
has to be sketched in first. I will resort to an 
example here. That is the narrator’s distinctive 
habit of mind—to find a concrete example to 
think about. 

When I was young my grandfather tried to 
teach me to play chess, which he deeply loved 
and wanted to share with me. And he got me 
horribly confused. Like most good players, he 
was not really interested in opening games. No 
sooner did I get far enough to advance a king’s 
pawn timidly two paces than he was telling me 


London during the blitz of 1940 is portrayed by Jill Paton Walsh in 
Fireweed (1970) and depicted on the book jacket by Ron Bowen. 
Design used courtesy of the publisher, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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about six thousand possibilities in the middle 
game opened up by such a beginning and six 
thousand others by the same act excluded. The 
more he spoke the less I understood him. 


How often I recollect that situation when I 
read adult novels. They are treatises on the 
complexities of the middle game, written by and 
for players of some skill. My grandfather was 
not wrong to point out to me the consequences 
of an opening game, which does indeed condi- 
tion the middle game. But he had forgotten to 
tell me about checkmate, and you cannot play at 
all unless you know how the game is won and 
lost and what will count as an ending. That is 
why it is necessary in children’s books to mirror 
death, to show a projected end, and to teach that 
nothing is forever, so that the child may know 
the nature of the game he is playing and may 
take a direction, make purposeful moves. It is 
the plain truth that human life is passing and 
that we must find what we will value in the world 
and how we will live in the light of that. 


It is easy to think that books which are di- 
rected to such simple matters as change and 
time are less subtle, less deep, and less important 
in our culture than books about the magnifi- 
cently complex middle game. It is similarly easy 
to think of writing for children as being like 
giving them presents: here are our perceptions 
and our carefully gathered costly insights into 
the world, and they will benefit the young. The 
truth is different and far more alarming. There 
is nothing more important than writing well for 
the young, if literature is to have continuance. 
And they are the Lords of Time, in whose courts 
we beg for favors, hoping that the gifts we can 
bring them may secure their favor for our cause. 


For though some of us may be struck by freak 
longevity and some of them by untimely disas- 
ter, they do stand differently in the flow of time, 
and nothing is more certain than that they will 
survive us. They will inherit the earth; and noth- 
ing that we value will endure in the world unless 
they can be freely persuaded to value it too. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
BRASS BAND 
MOVEMENT 


by Jon Newsom 


We usually imagine the ornate Victorian 
gazebos that once were bandstands as belonging 
more in the fanciful and diminutive setting of 
toy railroads than to the leviathan of the indus- 
trial age that spawned them. Yet even when seen 
in an artificially serene context, those quaint 
nostalgic objects remind us of real, instead of 
toy, engines that were used not for recreation 
but to get to wherever there was a profit to be 
made as fast as possible. The bandstands, too, 
were not simply conjurings of small-town 
dreamers. 


“Central Park Music” (New York: H. B. Dodworth, 1863), 
Music Division. 

John Sullivan Dwight records in Dwight’s Journal (see note 
12) that in 1862 band concerts in Central Park were paid 
for to increase fare income by transporting out-of-town 
concert goers. This lithograph shows the south end of the 
park in an opulent and festive series of vignettes that 
transport us back to a time before skyscrapers—but belie the 
fact that the very opulence portrayed was a product of 
northern industrial expansion encouraged by a nation 
dedicated to the pursuit of a tragic civil war. The 
participants in the idyllic scenes portrayed here were 
unaware that the new principles of the war from which 
many were probably the immediate economic beneficiaries 
would have included the fair-and-square obliteration of 
their park, their homes, and themselves if the technological 
and logistical means had been available. 


By the 1850s music in America was becoming 
big business. Both amateur and _ professional 
musical organizations were thriving. And the 
eminent Boston music journalist, John Sullivan 
Dwight, together with numerous colleagues, was 
promoting, guiding, and frequently condemn- 
ing popular music fashions in the course of re- 
porting and polemicizing on the brass band 
movement in America before, during, and after 
the Civil War. 

“When shall we have music for the People?” 
asks Dwight in 1852. “Music that all who will 
may hear, without money and without price; 
free to all ears, as the sparkling fountain on the 
[Boston] Common is, to all eyes.”’ But by the 
following year he reports with a sense of grow- 
ing horror on the development of a new kind of 
popular music-making that threatens to fulfill 
his dream with a vengeance nearly as cruel, one 
is led to suppose, as the curse on the sorcerer’s 





In addition to his studies on the history of band music, Jon 
Newsom, assistant chief of the Music Division, has published 
articles on improvisational jazz, the songs of Stephen Foster 
and Henry Clay Work, the romantic German composer 
Hans Pfitzner and Thomas Mann, and the film music of 
David Raksin. 











Concert Hall, Central City, Colorado, 1872. Courtesy of the 
Denver Public Library’s Western History Department. 

After the Civil War, amateur civic brass bands, often made 
up of local workingmen, continued, while Patrick Gilmore 
and John Philip Sousa, the latter just eight years away from 
the leadership of the U.S. Marine Band at the time of this 
picture, were turning the professional band into a 
prominent institution and a musically versatile ensemble 
with the ability to perform symphonic works in the form of 
creditable band transcriptions. 

A typical distribution of trades represented in the 
membership of the amateur band before, during, and after 
the Civil War is probably well documented by Alonzo H. 
Quint (The Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 
1861-65 (Boston: James P. Walker, 1867], p. 513). He 
counts one blacksmith, boot finisher, bootmaker, carpenter, 
carver, currier, embosser, engineer, printer, sailmaker, and 
teamster, two cabinetmakers and stonecutters, three 
coopers, and six shoemakers. 





apprentice. “All at once,” he writes, “the idea of 
a Brass Band shot forth: and from this prolific 
germ sprang up a multitude of its kind in every 
part of the land, like the crop of iron men from 
the infernal seed of the dragon’s teeth. And, as 
if the invention of new and deadlier implements 


of war, which came out about the same time, 
had hardened mens’ hearts, all the softer com- 
panions of the savage science [the woodwinds] 
were banished.” And later in the same issue he 
asks rhetorically: “Are the business and politics 
of the day so harsh, that the tones of our street 
music must, in correspondence, renounce all 
their sincerity and gentleness, and become mere 
bluster?”? Indeed they must have, for three 
months later he reports on the summer concerts 
on the common, with some chagrin: “The ex- 
periment succeeds beyond doubt or cavil,” add- 
ing that “the music might be better, with larger 
and more especial organization, but under the 





circumstances it has been very good, and has 
been drunk in with every sign of attention and 
delight by a continually increasing crowd of lis- 
teners. There could not have been fewer than 
ten thousand persons, of all ages and classes, on 
the common the two last times.”* By the summer 
of 1857 Dwight is nearly beside himself. “How 
can we continue the discussion of Brass Bands,” 
he complains, melting, we imagine, in the mid- 
August heat, “in such intensity of dog-days! It is 
aggravating to think of them. But the Prom- 
enade Concerts at the Music Hall go on, with 
more and more success, and prove what fine 
things might be done.”® The next week he adds: 
“We want volumes of sound, but not folio vol- 
umes.” 

If the all-brass bands grate on Dwight’s 
nerves, in combination with artillery and 
fireworks they offend both his sense of economy 
and his sense of smell. “The most noisy, rowdy, 
pop-gun and cracker-firing style of free expen- 
diture” is his characterization of Fourth of July 
celebrations.’ And after announcing, apropos of 
Boston’s annual anniversary celebration on Sep- 
tember 17, that “nothing looms in the im- 
mediate distance but Mr. Burditt’s monster 
brass band and cannonade concert,”® he sub- 
sequently declines to review the event thus: 
“The windward position which we took, to avoid 
the smell of ‘villainous saltpetre,’ had an unfor- 
tunate effect on the music, so that we borrow the 
account of the Courier.”® 

Nothing, however, offends Dwight’s sen- 
sibilities so much as the introduction of brass 
bands at serious occasions such as this one spon- 
sored by his Alma Mater: “Last week we had 
commencement—commencement at old Har- 
vard—and as usual, a Boston band assisted at 
the exercises. But—Ichabod!—the glory has de- 
parted. Brass, brass, brass,—nothing but 
Grass. *° 

The bands that Dwight sought so consistently 
to reform or to have relegated to what he con- 
sidered their proper place—the street—were 
what he called military as opposed to civil. And 
he ascribes to them not only a penchant for 
music of a warlike nature but dependence on 
the support of the military. “It is the military 
employment,” he writes in 1856, “which creates 
and supports all our bands.”'' In assessing 
Dwight’s statement we must remember that 
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bands, whether made up of full-time profes- 
sional musicians or amateurs, were not part of 
the U.S. militia before the Civil War, the years 
during which Dwight wrote, and that they could 
be and indeed were supported in many ways 
other than by military officers. Band concerts 
were supported by private subscription, public 
funds administered by local elected officials, 
and, even during the Civil War, by private in- 
dustry. In 1862 band concerts in New York’s 
Central Park were paid for by the railroads to 
increase fare income by transporting out-of- 
town concertgoers.'? Indeed, the brass band 
movement in America warrants comparison, 
however cautious, with a parallel movement in 
Britain; for in America, as in industrial Eng- 
land, amateur bands were also formed by work- 
ingmen. Yet the differences, as will be seen, 
were great. 


English Influence 

In England employers enthusiastically en- 
couraged their factory workers to participate in 
music-making, which became highly competi- 
tive, probably with the thought that they would 
then be less likely to become involved in poten- 
tially disruptive activities. And so, factories had 


their bands, as modern schools and colleges 
have their football teams, which were good for 
morale and business and served a definite pur- 
pose in the minds of the practical businessmen 
who supported them. These bands even prac- 
ticed regularly during working hours, and 
well-planned competitions among rival bands 
drew tremendous crowds. Music-making prob- 
ably has never so closely resembled a commer- 
cially sponsored contact sport. And we may be 
reasonably sure that occasionally the contact be- 
tween and among spectators and bandsmen in- 
duced even more pain physically than the most 
rustic musical participants induced acoustically. 
Nevertheless, there is also evidence that the best 
amateur bands equaled or even surpassed the 
outstanding British professional military bands 
of the time. It should be emphasized, however, 
that these professional bands were not all brass, 
a predominant role being played by wood- 
winds—just the kind of instrumentation so ar- 
dently called for by Dwight. 

In Britain, the brass band movement was, and 
still is, strictly an amateur one. But in America, 
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Detail from reception of Brigadier-General Corcoran by 
Mayor Opdyke and the citizens of New York at Castle 
Garden, August 22—Mayor Opdyke escorting the general 
to his carriage. (Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
September 6, 1862.) 


it was a relatively short-lived phenomenon in- 
volving professional and amateur musicians 
alike. This British import was subjected to many 
Yankee innovations, for America in the 1850s, 
even in the more industrial centers of the north- 
ern states, had not achieved the intense social 
climate of the densely populated towns and 
cities in which the brass band movement thrived 
in England. 

The spirit in which American brass bands 
were formed is captured in John C. Linehan’s 
recollections of the Fisherville Cornet Band, es- 
tablished shortly before the Civil War: 

The band in its infancy occupied the room over the pres- 
ent Methodist Church, and it was interesting for those out- 
side to note the evolution from [the tune] “Few Days” to the 
rendition of a first class quick-step . . . . 

The best tribute paid the band [in 1860] . . . was its selec- 
tion to perform service for the Governor’s Horse Guards, 
one of the most stylish military organizations ever recruited 
in New Hampshire... . 

Their engagement by the Horse Guards, although a mat- 
ter of pride, was nevertheless an occasion of dismay, for the 
boys for the first time in their lives had to play on horseback. 


As nearly all of them were novices in this direction the 
outlook was serious, for it is a question if there were half a 
dozen of the number that had ever straddled a horse. When 
the proposition was first broached in the band room, one of 
the saddest looking men was the leader, Loren Currier. He 
said he would vote to accept on one condition, and that was 
if a horse could be secured large enough to have them all 
ride together and give him a place in the middle. The prop- 
osition was, however, accepted .... It was a moving sight 
(the moving was all towards the ground, however), and the 
bucking broncos of the Wild West Show furnished no more 
sport, while it lasted, than did the gallant equestrians of the 
Fisherville Band while trying to train their horses to march 
and wheel by fours.'* 


German, Irish, and Italian Influences 

In American amateur brass bands the lines 
dividing social classes were not so sharply drawn 
as in British ones. Moreover, while Britons were 
expanding their empire abroad, they were not, 
as were their Anglo-American relatives, receiv- 
ing foreigners at home. The immigration of the 
Germans, Irish, and Italians, among others, had 
a decisive influence on American popular cul- 
ture in the 1850s. 





While the all-brass band was predominant in 
America, it coexisted with some bands whose 
makeup was influenced by European immi- 
grants with musical training. As early as 1852, 
the fashionable New York Seventh Regiment 
Band introduced woodwinds. Col. Emmons 
Clark reports the following: 

In January, 1852, the engagement of Adkins’s Washing- 

ton Brass Band with the Seventh Regiment expired, and was 
not renewed. As there was no band in the city entirely 
satisfactory to the Regiment, it was proposed to organize a 
new military band .... Fortunately, the very best material 
for the purpose was to be found among the professional 
musicians of the German Musical Society .... In April... 
the music committee was directed to make arrangements for 
a new band of forty-two musicians, and to contract for suit- 
able uniforms and equipments. Thus originated the famous 
Seventh Regiment Band, the only band exclusively regimen- 
tal at that period in the country. The leader and musical 
director was Noll, a distinguished musician, and the mem- 
bers were professional musicians carefully selected, and the 
new band used both brass and reed instruments in due 
proportion, and performed only modern and popular music 
of the highest order." 
We do not know why Adkins or his brass band 
feil out of favor, but along with him, the all- 
brass instrumentation of the New York Seventh 
Regiment Band was discarded. 

Colonel Clark’s reference to the German Mu- 
sical Society and “both brass and reed instru- 
ments” immediately brings to mind the most 
important German bandmaster of the time: 
Friedrich Wilhelm Wieprecht. His seven- 
volume Konigliche Preussische Armee Marsche, 
which contains full scores of his instrumenta- 
tions “fiir die jetzige Stimmenbesetzung” (“for 
the present-day instrumentation”) of selected 
works arranged in the chronological order of 
their composition from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury to 1853, represents the ultimate in German 
military band instrumentation of that period. 
He was certainly known and respected in New 
York. And early in the war our Boston critic, 
Dwight, recommends him: 

In Prussia there is a band master general, who organizes 
and controls the entire music of the Prussian army. Every 
band in the whole kingdom must conform, in numbers, in 
the selection and proportion of various instruments, in the 
particular structure, compass, pitch, &c., of each kind of 
instrument, to his unitary standard. He is thoroughly master 
of his subject, and probably knows more of the capacities of 
wind instruments and the best ways of combining them, so as 
to obtain the most effect, for every kind of service, than any 
man in Europe. Wieprecht is his name. He is preparing a 
treatise on wind instruments, which will be invaluable. Liszt 
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and Berlioz, whose work on “Instrumentation” is well 
known, have owed much to Wieprecht.'® 

There was also the Italian influence. Francis 
Scala, leader of the U.S. Marine Band, had been 
brought to America about 1840 by the navy. He 
was a Neapolitan and, true to the custom of his 
homeland, held the clarinet to be the principal 
band instrument. He himself was a virtuoso on 
the E-flat clarinet. While he permitted some 
lively brasswind solos, mostly on what he often 
called the “Hippocorno,” the E-flat clarinet stole 
the show. (The word “Hippocorno” is Scala’s 
unique corruption of the term Ebor Corno, prob- 
ably established by a New York bandmaster, 
Allen Dodworth, who dubbed a brasswind of the 
E-flat tenor horn family to which he applied 
some modifications the “New York Horn”—in 
Latin, the “Novo Eboracii Corno.”) 

Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, who was born in 
Ireland and was to prove himself a true in- 
novator in band instrumentation, is supposed to 
have introduced reeds into his brass band in 
1859. It was not uncommon to use piccolos and 
clarinets to double the soprano brasses, so if this 
is all that Gilmore was doing, it was no innova- 
tion. However, we have an interesting account 
concerning Gilmore’s band in 1862. A member 
of the 24th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry is 
reported to have written home of Gilmore’s 
band: “[He] used to give some of the fashionable 
concerts we had at home and we lack nothing 
but the stringed instruments now. In their place 
however we have five reed instruments, of 
which no other can boast.”'® This may suggest a 
family of reeds with the full range normally 
covered by the violin, viola, and cello. It is more 
likely, however, that strings in this context were 
thought of as purely melodic instruments. Yet it 
was probably Patrick Gilmore who made the 
most important contribution to the concert band 
in America before John Philip Sousa by eventu- 
ally developing an instrumentation that enabled 
a large wind ensemble to produce effects com- 
parable to a full orchestra at a time when Amer- 
ican orchestras of high quality were scarce. Vic- 
tor Herbert, Gilmore’s successor, makes this 
interesting statement in an article published in 
1895: 


From the old bands which depended on the loud brasses and 
drums, all forced to their utmost to make the most noise 
possible, to the bands of the present day which interpret the 
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works of the greatest so as to satisfy even the most exacting 
musician, has been a hard but glorious struggle up the steeps 
of Parnassus, and to Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore belongs most 
of the glory .... As the repertories of bands have increased, 
the demand for new tone-colour effects has caused new 
instruments to be made, so that to-day the composer or 
adapter has a wide range in registering. The use of composi- 
tions originally written for orchestras has caused a great 
increase in the wood-wind section of the bands—flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and saxophones—of which every band 
should have a quartet—bassoons, and contrabassoons. 
These additions make the repertory of the band universal. 
The greater sustaining power of the wood-winds gives a 
beautiful richness of harmony, and relieves one from the 
torture of listening to the scratchiness of poorly played 
strings.'7 


Dwight himself, as early as 1868, confirms 
that Gilmore was doing something unique with 
the mixture of brass and woodwinds. In an issue 
of his Journal that year he prints a review of a 
concert from Chicago. It reads, in part: “The 
reed and wind effects of Gilmore’s band were 
quite novel here, where it is so unusual to find 


more than the smallest possible assortment of 


instruments in the orchestra. So our people 
curiously enough ‘went out to see’ and hear 
‘reeds shaken in the wind.’ ”!8 


Band Instruments 
The phenomenal rise of the brass band in 


mid-nineteenth-century America can be better 
understood if we trace its antecedents and some 
of the technical developments that produced the 
type of brasswind family from soprano to bass 
that was the staple of our bands in the Civil War 
era. 

The aristocracy of colonial America sup- 
ported the kind of ensemble for which Mozart 
and Haydn wrote their divertimenti, serenades, 
Feldparthien, and other open-air music under 
royal patronage. Thomas Jefferson, for exam- 
ple, wished to establish such an ensemble at 
Monticello for the entertainment of his house- 
hold and suggested instrumentation to improve 
the U.S. Marine Band. Clarinets and oboes car- 
ried the melodic line; natural horns and bas- 


soons gave harmonic support. The same kind of 


band provided military music during the Amer- 
ican Revolution and for at least three decades 
afterward. Thus in one sense the wind band, 
once the privilege of the European aristocracy, 
was gradually acquired, unceremoniously but 
intact and in an orderly fashion, by the Ameri- 


can people for whom it became a symbol of their 
newly acquired social and political status as well 
as a source of entertainment. A reminiscence of 
one of the last vestiges of this tradition in 
America appears in an anonymous article enti- 
tled “The Boston Band” in the Boston Musical 
Gazette of July 25, 1838: 


Full well do I remember when I first heard the sound of a 
Clarinet, French Horn and Bassoon: it was at a regimental 
muster, where I went with my father, as a spectator. It was 
reported all around the country for weeks beforehand, that 
the Boston Band was to be at muster, being hired at great 
expense by Capt. Taylor, the liberal and noble-spirited com- 
mander of the new troop of Cavalry. This band was all the 
topic of conversation among the boys, and many a luckless 
urchin had to do penance for listening to the wonderful 
stories of its performances, instead of attending to his task. I 
recollect that I was sent to mill, two miles distance, a day or 
two before the parade. I went whistling the Rogue’s March all 
the way, which a famous old revolutionary fifer in our 
neighborhood had learnt to me. The crusty miller took off 
my bags; but I kept on whistling. “What the deuse ails ye, 
John, hehe” said he. “Capt. Dusty, ye goin to muster to hear 
the moosic?” I replied, and kept on whistling. “Hang your 
music! go to grass with your whistling!” cried the miller, as 
he shouldered my meal bags and carried them to the hop- 
per... 

At length the wished-for day arrived, and a glorious day it 
was, most clear and bright.... we saw a brilliant company of 
high-horse prancing over the plain. When they had arrived 
within half a mile of the parade ground, they slackened 
pace, and the music struck up Washington’s March.... The 
march was continued until the company came in front of the 
public house, when it halted, and Capt. Taylor gave orders 
for Yankee Doodle. This fairly bewitched the crowd, and they 
rent the air with huzzas.... 

Capt. Taylor directed the musicians to continue their 
music for some time, which they did, and gave us several 
different tunes, one of which I perfectly recollect was St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning. This was very pleasant to every 
one; but there was one man in particular, in the very centre 
of a dense group, that, the very instant they commenced it, 
sat to dancing like a Dandy Jack, and kept it up until the tune 
was ended, to the no small amusement of all around. I had a 
curiosity to get sight at him, and crowding into the ring, 
behold! it was none other than my old miller, who had 
scolded so much about my music a day or two before. Both 
this man’s parents were natives of Sweet Erin, and brought 
him to this country while a nursing infant. Just by way of 
remembrance, I cried out to him,—‘So Capt. Dusty, you like 
the moosic?” “Hah! young spalpeen!” he replied, and they 
ceased playing. 

Taste in music, as well as in almost every thing else, will 
have a change. These men, who, in their day, were con- 
sidered first rate performers, would now be called but indif- 
ferent. Their number was only four. Belsted upon the Haut- 
boy, Granger, (father of the late violinist), upon the Clarinet; 
the famous Peter Schminch, the French Horn; and old Dr. 
Faegnol, the Bassoon. It was said that Belsted played a fine 
violin. The first and two last belonged to Burgoyne’s band, 
and were taken with him at Saratoga. I believe these musi- 





cians found constant employ in their vocation. They have 
gratified their thousands; they have had their day, and have 
gone down with the generations. Such was once the Boston 
Band.'® 

The melodic dependency of the band on the 
reed instruments was gradually undermined 
after 1810 when a Dubliner named Joseph Hal- 
liday introduced his keyed bugle. Like the ear- 
lier development of the chromatic woodwinds, 
in which the length of the bore, and hence the 
fundamental with its possible harmonics, could 
be instantly changed by opening or closing one 
or more keys, Halliday’s invention was nothing 
new in principle. The keyed trumpet, for exam- 
ple, was already known. Halliday simply cut 
holes in the side of a bugle?® and provided 
lever-operated padded keys for opening and 
closing them to get a full chromatic scale. With- 
out having any special claims to originality, he 
had produced a good instrument at the right 
time which found an immediate market. It was 
only a matter of time before a full family of such 
instruments was developed: the ophicleides.”' 

In America the chromatic horns had gained at 
least an equal footing with the woodwinds as 
principal instruments as far as bands were con- 
cerned by 1835; we now generally consider that 
year, in which the first all-brass bands are known 
to have been established, as the beginning of the 
so-called brass band era. 

Of course, not everyone greeted this devel- 
opment with enthusiasm. As the brasswinds be- 
came more homogeneous in sound, the loss of a 
band with highly individualized members was, 
as we have learned from reading Dwight, 
lamented by some. This is made more evident in 
the following excerpt from an 1893 article by 
William R. Bayley in the Philadelphia Evening 
Star. Bayley, who was an active bandsman from 
1833 to the 1890s, recalls: 

The average bands [during the 1840s] consisted of fifteen 
pieces—two E-flat bugles, Ist and 2nd French horns (with- 
out valves), the post horn, and E-flat trumpet. We had the 
brilliant tone of the slide B-flat trombone and F-bass trom- 
bone for bass, ophecleide [sic] (brass), and the serpent (a 
wooden instrument with keys), cymbals, snare and _ bass 
drums. 

At the risk of being considered old fashioned I have pro- 
tested against the summary banishment of many of these 
instruments. I have contended that all change is not im- 


provement. These instruments, differing in the principle of 


their construction, had a different quality of tone, and 


therein is the strength of my plea. Band instruments of 


today are much better made and easier to learn, but from 
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the E-flat cornet to the E-flat bass they are all constructed on 
the same principle, and have therefore the same kind of 
tone, only deeper, of course, as they descend.?? 

The fact that Bayley, writing in 1893, speaks of 
the homogeneous brasswind instrumentation 
indicates that the brass band was still predomi- 
nant, at least in his mind. 

In the 1840s a Frenchman, Adolphe Sax, in- 
ventor of the familiar saxophone, was one of 
several makers who developed a family of 
chromatic valved bugles—eventually called 
saxhorns—that combined the qualities of even 
timbre throughout their range, accurate intona- 
tion, effectiveness as ensemble instruments, and 
a degree of facility that made them playable 
without extraordinary technical ability while, at 
the same time, having the capability of satisfying 
the demands of a virtuoso. Sax was by no means 
the first to work on a chromatic horn. Inventors 
in Europe and the British Isles had been work- 
ing with varying degrees of success in key- and 
valve-system chromatic brasswinds before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. But Sax’s 
success was remarkably complete, owing in no 
small part to the fact that he produced a good 
set of instruments at just the right time. 

As well as being a good inventor, Sax was an 
equally good promoter of his own interests. If 
he had been able, he would probably have 
banished all but wind instruments from the or- 
chestras of the western world—preferably, all 
but those he invented. An amusing article by 
Sax found its way into Dwight’s Journal by way 
of the London Musical Times. Originally printed 
in La France Musicale, it offers some of the fol- 
lowing useful information under the headline 
“How Wind Instruments affect the Health.” 

Persons who practice wind instruments, are, in general, 
distinguished—and anybody can verify the statement—by a 
broad chest and shoulders, an unequivocal sign of vigor. In 
the travelling bands that pass through our cities, who has not 
seen women playing the horn, the cornet, the trumpet, and 
even the trombone and ophielide, and noticed that they all 
enjoyed perfect health, and exhibited a considerable devel- 
opment of the thorax? In an orchestra a curious cir- 
cumstance can be noticed; and that is the corpulence, the 
strength which the players of wind instruments exhibit, and 
the spare frames of the disciples of Paganini. The same may 
be said, with more reason, of pianists.?* 

There were other factors as well that favored 
the acceptance of the new chromatic brasswinds. 
For one, there was already a demand for them 
not so much among orchestral musicians as 





Set of over-the-shoulder saxhorns from the collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Division of Musical Instruments. 
From left to right: E-flat soprano saxhorn, B-flat contralto 
saxhorn, E-flat tenor horn, B-flat bass (baritone), and E-flat 
bass (tuba). 

The cornets and saxhorns made up the all-brass bands of 
the 1850s and remained a popular, though decreasingly 
prominent, feature of American wind bands through the 
nineteenth century. The leading E-flat soprano part usually 
demanded extraordinary virtuosity, and the prominent role 
played by the E-flat cornet or soprano saxhorn-Fliigel- 
horn-type instruments is characteristic of early American 
brass band music. At the same time, the uniquely 
homogeneous and mellow sound created by the whole 
family of horns ranging from soprano to bass is the 
outstanding quality of these instruments. 


All the instruments illustrated here bear the name “J. 
Howard Foote” but may have been manufactured by John 
Stratton. Feote and Stratton were partners for two years 
(1864-65), and Foote appears to have been a dealer rather 
than a maker. 

Stratton was an entrepreneur of the first rank. He himself 
claimed to have developed the first plant for the mass 
production of brass instruments, and at a most propitious 
time. Just before the Civil War, he recognized the market for 
band instruments that could be delivered immediately and 
were not made to order. The war and the great number of 
instruments required by the Union Army made him and his 
New York factory a great success. 











among military bandsmen and a large number 
of aspiring amateurs. Valve horns in the sopra- 
no register—the French cornet a pistons and the 
German soprano Flugelhorn—had already 
found a secure place in the bands of Europe, 
and an outstanding quintet of Englishmen, the 
Distins, was to publicize Sax’s new family of 
horns through their widely successful public 
performances on the instruments. Thus, al- 
though families of saxhorns—and their German 
counterparts the Flugelhorns—were not des- 
tined to find a place in the orchestra** they were 
to become standard band instruments for years 
to come, and not least of all in Great Britain and 
America, where, as we have noted, interest in 
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Frederick Fennell conducting a rehearsal for the concert 
and recording session from which an excerpt is presented on 
the flexible disc accompanying this issue of the Journal. The 
complete two-record set, including vocal selections, is 
available from the Library of Congress (Our Musical Past, 
OMP-101-102). All instruments used were original 
nineteenth-century brasswinds from the collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Robert Sheldon, and Glenn Ferris. 
Visible at the right are the over-the-shoulder-style 
instruments; at the left, the upright variety. 


the formation of amateur brass bands was grow- 
ing at such a rate that by the mid-1850s it had 
reached the proportions of a significant popular 
movement. 

Moreover, the homogeneous quality of the 
Saxhorn-type band and its carrying power in 
the outdoors were significant advantages. One 
writer who had heard a Canadian regimental 
band of the British type compared it unfavor- 
ably with the new all-brass style and was quoted 
in Dwight’s Journal under the editor’s mag- 
nanimous introductory remark that “happily all 
the world does not think alike”: 


In the afternoon there was a review of the 39th Regiment 
on the Champ de Mars, near the court house. Whether it 
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was intended for a scientific display or not I am unable to 
say; but this much is due—it was a creditable exhibition. The 
music by the band was good, though not “putting the Boston 
bands to blush,” as the correspondent of the Courier is 
pleased to say. On the contrary, the Brigade, or Brass, or 
Germania are, all three of them, quite as scientific and skill- 
ful. Last autumn, at the railroad jubilee ball, I heard this 
same band in contrast with Chandler’s Portland Band; and 
those of your readers who were present at Bonsecours at the 
time will, I think, join with me in giving to Chandler’s the 
highest encomiums. The 39th band is large, but it has some 
dozen men blowing their breath away on clarinets, bassoons 
and flutes, to but little purpose. In short, it is a great waste of 
wind. The band is modelled as our Boston bands were fif- 
teen years ago. Take away the inefficient reeds and give 
them tubas instead, and this Crimean band would crash out a 
mighty march; but now it wants body, as an Englishman 
would say of his beer. The melody is one grand squeak, 
sounding like the sesquialtra [sic] of the organ, and about as 
well adapted for melody as that stop would be with a swell 
accompaniment. There is a brilliance to the American bands 
not yet attained by the English, if this is a fair specimen of 
their proficiency.”® 

Earlier, Dwight himself had expressed the 
contrary view: “A certain peculiar and pleasing 
effect invests [brass band] music, at first, but it is 
of a kind which lacks character and durability. 
For genuine enjoyment I would as soon listen to 
a Choral Symphony performed with flutes and 
the voices of eunuchs.”?® 

But Dwight was also constructive in his criti- 


cisms and often balanced his invective with posi- 
tive statements: 


The more pathetic, the more human the music to be 
interpreted, the more cold and inadequate do the tones of 
these instruments appear. With all their mellowness and 
smoothness, with all their luscious commingling, they sound 
to us like soulless, watery, Undine-like natures; and while we 
have the perfect shape of the melody we loved, it still affects 
us somehow like its ghost. But when that “Hungarian 
March” was played, so full of sad, determined, truly moral 
heroism, who did not feel the fitness of the music to the 
organs that conveyed it, and a more real, although simpler, 
satisfaction. 

The same criticism, or an analogous one, applies to this 
whole modern improvement in the construction of brass 
instruments; to the whole Sax-horn family, the valve- 
trumpet, & c., so softened down and made so smooth and 
flexible instead of the harsh, spirited, crackling blast of the 
old straight trumpet. That had character, if it was somewhat 
intractable; but these are somewhat emasculated in their 
gentleness.—But this opens a whole field of discussion, 
which we may not enter now.?? 


Later he reviews a concert and makes this 
comment on what he considers an appropriate 
type of music for brass: “The selections for the 
brass instruments were better than usual. That 
solemn old Chorale was just the thing for them; 


and the piece from Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp of Sil- 
esia’ was quite stirring. Give us more Chorales, if 
you wish to edify us.”?8 

Dwight’s appreciation of the technical advan- 
tages of the new valve brasswinds is mitigated by 
his concern that the advantages lead to abuse: 
It certainly cannot be questioned that the employment of 
valves greatly facilitates the performance of difficult 
passages in music. Of the truth of this we have sad evidence 
in the readiness with which half-fledged artists essay the 
execution of compositions wholly beyond their calibre of 
comprehension, on the one hand; and, on the other, in the 
performance, by virtuosos, of parts unfitted and never in- 
tended for the particular instruments they profess. But 
however much be gained in ease and rapidity of execution, 
the full equivalent, and more, is lost in quality of intonation. 
Like dampers upon vibrating strings, this multiplicity of 
valves and keys interferes with the free action of the metal 
and essentially dulls and deadens its tone. In confirmation of 
this, compare the unsatisfactory effect of the valve trombone 
with the richness of intonation that belongs to that noble 
instrument in its original form.?® 


Band Music 

That there was a proliferation of brass bands 
with all the necessary hardware in mid- 
nineteenth-century America there is no doubt.*° 
But what of the hundreds of thousands of pages 
of music composed, arranged, published, or 
otherwise distributed from which the bands 
learned and played their parts? We regret to 
say, without unduly disparaging those who pro- 
vide the present writer with a most worthy ex- 
cuse for his profession, that paper, the fragile 
substance to which we commit many valuable 
records of our civilization, did not often survive 
the handling of practical musicians. A cinematic 
anecdote comes to mind. “When a piece of 
paper gets old, what happens to it?” asks a pro- 
fessorial William Holden in a motion picture 
sequence filmed on the steps of the Library of 
Congress. This leading and, under most cir- 
cumstances, rhetorical question is addressed to a 
“dumb blonde” played by Judy Holliday. Her 
querulous response is predictably practical: 
“You throw it away?”3! 

Faced with a paucity of documents, we offer a 
brief account of some of the most notable rem- 
nants in the collections of the Music Division 
which document that part of our musical past 
which is under consideration here.*” 

In 1844 Elias Howe published in Boston his 
First Part of the Musician’s Companion. It con- 





tained a number of “new and popular pieces in 
6 and 8 parts, for a brass band, viz.: E-flat bugle, 
B-flat bugle, B-flat post horn, B-flat cornopean, 
tenor trombone, bass trombone, first orphe- 
cleide [sic], second orphecleide, & c.”*? These 
are printed in full score with movable type in 
the oblong format common for collections of 
sacred and some secular vocal music of the time. 

Two years later, E. K. Eaton published, in 
elegantly engraved parts, Twelve Pieces of Har- 
mony for Military Brass Bands. The instrumenta- 
tion is larger than Howe’s, calling for “E-flat 
bugle, 2 B-flat bugles, 1 cornopeon [sic] or post 
horn, 2 E-flat trumpets, 2 French horns, 2 alto 
ophecleides [sic], 3 trombones, 2 bass ophe- 
cleides, and side drums.”** The pieces are 
rather difficult and demand equally high stand- 
ards of musicianship from the entire ensemble. 

By 1849, Allen Dodworth was instructing 
readers of the New York music journal Message 
Bird on the formation of brass bands.*° On Au- 
gust | of that year, in the first of several install- 
ments, he writes: 
What, in our opinion, would make the best arrangement for 
a Band of ten, would be as follows: Two E-flat Trebles, Two 
B-flat Altos, Two E-flat Tenores, One B-flat Baritone, One 
A[-flat] or B-flat Bass, Two E-flat Contra Bass. If more are 
required, add two Trumpets; then two Post-horns; then two 
Trombones; Drums, Cymbals, & c. Many different kinds of 
instruments are used to take the parts here mentioned, but 
most of the Bands of the present day give preference to what 
is called the Saxhorn, which is made in all the different keys 
mentioned above.*® 

In 1853 Dodworth published his Brass Band 
School, complete with scores for a number of 
pieces calling for the same instrumentation ad- 
vocated in the Message Bird. Although he takes 
into account the variety of brasswinds available, 
including the keyed bugles and ophicleides, it is 
the saxhorns that get the highest recommenda- 
tion. “I have always, in my own mind,” he writes, 
“classed Trumpets, Post Horns, Trombones and 
French Horns, as supernumeraries; tor, since 
the introduction of [keyed] Bugles, Cornets, 
Ebor Cornos and Sax Horns, they are no longer 
depended on for the principal parts.” In form- 
ing a band of up to fourteen players, he advises: 
“Let nothing but Sax Horns, Ebor Cornos and 
Cornets, or instruments of like character be 
used, that is, valve instruments of large 
calibre.”?7 

Here, he also mentions the special invention 
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of the over-the-shoulder style horn. “In select- 
ing the instruments, attention should be paid to 
the use intended; if for military purposes only, 
those with bells behind, over the shoulder, are 
preferable, as they throw all the tone to those 
who are marching to it, but for any other pur- 
pose are not so good. These were first intro- 
duced by the Dodworth family in the year 
1838.” The application of this style probably was 
restricted to the trombones at first, but its popu- 
larity continued through the 1880s, for we find 
such instruments advertised in dealers’ catalogs, 
along with the bell upright and bell front mod- 
els, as late as 1888.*° 

In 1853 Firth, Pond and Company of New 
York began the publication of its Brass Band 
Journal, probably the first American publication 
of saxhorn pieces. The longevity of these attrac- 
tive compositions and arrangements by G. W. E. 
Friederich is attested to by the fact that they 
were still being offered for sale in the 1870s. 

A similar publication appeared in Cincinnati 
in 1859. It consisted, for the most part, of popu- 
lar dances and quicksteps arranged from piano 
pieces for a band of from six to twelve players 
and was published by W. C. Peters & Sons as 
Peters’ Sax-Horn Journal. 


Yet, the most challenging band music of this 
period is found not in published form but in 
manuscript part books, one of the best examples 
being a set in the Library of Congress from the 
Third New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry 
band formed in Concord under the direction of 
Gustavus Ingalls at the outset of the Civil War. 


The Civil War Bands 

If ever there was a hope or danger of the 
demise of brass bands, the outbreak of war deci- 
sively cancelled or at least postponed the possi- 
bility. Throughout the long period of 
hostilities—both musical and otherwise— 
Dwight, our well-bred Yankee critic, maintained 
an attitude of gentlemanly stoicism. And so, for 
further news of development in the brass band 
world we must turn to accounts, usually fleeting 
references, in regimental histories. Many are 
anecdotal and told, often for mere comic relief, 
years after the event. Those drawn from letters 
and diaries have the better claim to reliability as 
well as to that spontaneity that brings us closer 
to the participants in the events recalled. Some 
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The E-flat soprano (leader) part for “Captain Finch’s 
Quickstep,” by Claudio S. Grafulla, from the “Port Royal 


Band Books,” first set, in the Music Division. A recording of 


this piece appears on side | of the flexible disc that 
accompanies this article. Only one major error, the omission 
of a measure, was corrected by the original copyist—and 
probable user—of this part. Small errors, and even major 
ones, were often left uncorrected, even in meticulously 
copied books such as these, which had heavy use. 

We know of no published verison; the probable date of 
composition is sometime between 1850 and 1860. This 
arrangement, presumably Grafulla’s, is from the manuscript 
band books of the Third New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, first set, no. 48. They are frequently referred to as 
the “Port Royal Band Books” because it was on Port Royal 
Island, South Carolina, that the band, under the leadership 
of Gustavus Ingalls, spent the greater part of the Civil War. 

Grafulla is represented by so many compositions and 
arrangements in the first set of these books that they have 
sometimes been erroneously referred to as “the Grafulla 
books,” and pieces now known to be by others were once 
attributed to him. However, “Captain Finch’s Quickstep” is 
one of ithe seventeen out of about fifty works in the collection 
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with which he can certainly be credited. The demanding 
soprano parts are characteristic of the brass band style of the 
period, a style toward which Grafulla made a significant 
contribution. 

“[Grafulla] was born in the Island of Minorca in 1810,” 
writes the historian of the New York Seventh Regiment, 
“and came to this country in 1838. He soon occupied a 
prominent position in Lothian’s New York Brass Band, 
which was attached to the Seventh Regiment, and became its 
musical director. His talent for composing and arranging 
military music soon gave him reputation and lucrative 
employment, and in 1860 he was engaged to organize a new 
band for the Seventh Regiment. The success of Grafulla’s 
Seventh Regiment Band was immediate; it long enjoyed an 
extensive public and private patronage, and its reputation 
became national. ... For twenty years he served the 
Regiment as bandmaster without salary or any 
compensation. Age and sickness compelled him to retire 
from the service, and he died in New York in December, 
1880.” (Emmons Clark, History of the Seventh Regiment of New 
York, 1806-1889, 2 vols. [New York: The Seventh Regiment, 
1890], 1:289-90.) 





of these are quoted in the captions for the pho- 
tographs which appear in a separate section at 
the end of this article. In drawing from these 
sources it is our intention to have the words of 
eyewitnesses convey a sense of how bands 
functioned during the Civil War at home, in 
camp, and in battle. 

Ulysses S. Grant, in his Memoirs, concisely por- 
trays the general situation at the very beginning 
of the war: 


Upon the firing on Sumter, President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation calling for troops and convening Congress in 
extra session. The call was for 75,000 volunteers for ninety 
days’ service. If the shot fired at Fort Sumter “was heard 
around the world,” the call of the President for 75,000 men 
was heard throughout the Northern States. There was not a 
State in the North of a million of inhabitants that would not 
have furnished the entire number faster than arms could 
have been supplied to them, if it had been necessary.*® 


Nevertheless, according to the recollections of 
a musician printed in the Boston Transcript (Au- 
gust 9, 1890), “inducements were held out to 
quicken the enlistment of recruits by publicly 
announcing that a famous band would be at- 
tached to some particular regiment,” as if such 
inducements were necessary. Edward Everett, 
observing the excitement in Boston, guessed 
that Lincoln’s call might bring half a million 
volunteers. It is more likely that the employ- 
ment of bands, like the wearing of flamboyant 
costumes that passed for military uniforms early 
in the war, was regarded by many as an appro- 
priately festive gesture in the face of prepara- 
tions for what was assumed would be a glorious 
and speedy victory. 

But, unlike the bright costumes which, in 
most cases, gave way to regulation uniforms, 
bands and their music became a more sought 
after commodity as the hostilities wore on. 
Dwight’s Journal, in one of its few references to 
bands in the war, notes on September 28, 1861, 
that 


Gilmore’s celebrated band has been engaged to accom- 
pany Col. Stephenson’s Regiment to the war. The band will 
consist of sixty-eight pieces, including twenty drummers and 
twelve buglers. Such a band was never enjoyed by a regiment 
before, and it will probably incite the men to heroic deeds if 
loyal men can need any new stimulus in such a time as this. 
The band will appear three times more before the Boston 
public at the Promenade Concerts.*° 


Gilmore’s contract was with the 24th Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry and seems to 
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have involved enlistment and, hence, the duty 
not only of playing in camp but of following the 
regiment into the field—and even the heat of 
battle, where he and his men were put to work, 
as most bandsmen were, as hospital corpsmen.*" 
On his return, a year later, Gilmore advertised a 
concert in which his band—less one member, 
presumably lost in action—would perform 


the gems of such music as have floated over the wild waves 
and mingled with the howling winds of Hatteras; such pat- 
riotic airs as fell upon the ears of three thousand rebel 
prisoners, and echoed through the dense woods of 
Roanoke; such strains as followed our victorious arms at 
Newbern, and vibrated through the deserted streets of that 
once fair city; and, more than all, such music as has revived 
the drooping spirits of many a weary soldier, or soothed the 
pain of many a wounded patriot.*? 


Regarding the cost of their service, the regi- 
mental historian speaks only “of Gilmore’s 
Band, of whose presence everyone is justly 
proud, even if the same did cost the officers a 
pretty figure.”4% 

However, we do know the cost of Boston 
bandmaster E. B. Flagg to the 44th Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Militia: $3,000, and that 
for limited service in camp.* A letter dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1863, by an officer of the regiment 
informs us that: 


Since the 44th went into barracks they have been favored 
with the services of the Boston Brass Band, under the lead of 
Mr. Flagg. It is said the expense is to be defrayed by an 
assessment upon the regiment. Considering that the mass of 
the regiment have had no voice in the selection of a band, a 
number of persons are inclined to consider this a little 
“rough.”45 

Another interesting band that found its way 
into military service was Frank Rauscher’s cor- 
net band from Germantown, near Philadelphia. 
His book on the subject*® is most informative. 
This regiment was the colorful Zoaves d’Afrique 
of Gen. Charles Collis, one of many such com- 
panies and regiments from the North and South 
who modeled themselves after the French fight- 
ing troops in Africa by adopting the uniform of 
“red pants, Zouave jacket, white leggings, blue 
sash around the waist, and white turban.”47 Un- 
like other such outfits, however, whose splendid 
uniforms could not be kept up, Collis’s Zouaves 
had a fortunate association with Capt. F. A. El- 
liott, a successful wool merchant in German- 
town. It was he, no doubt, who arranged the 
purchase of such a supply of fresh material for 
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uniforms from France that throughout the war 
they never lacked the distinctive Zouave dress. 
He also took a great interest in procuring the 
band, about which Rauscher, the leader, writes: 
As instrumental musicians, they were amateurs and begin- 
ners, but with a fair knowledge of music as vocalists, by close 
application they made rapid progress. . . . 

When the band was started, [Captain Elliott] became a 
helpful friend of the project, subscribing liberally toward 
procuring the instruments, and afterward assisted in supply- 
ing the members with uniforms. It was mainly from this 
kindly and valued association with the band that it resolved 
to follow the fortunes of the regiment.*® 


Another way in which regimental bands were 
formed, by far the cheapest, was by drawing 
upon the resources available from among the 
men in each company. With ten companies to a 
regiment and two musicians allowed to each 
company—that is to say the fifers, buglers, and 
drummers—one could put together some kind 
of band of twenty men or more, if the officers 
agreed to detail to the regimental band musi- 
cally qualified men who had not enlisted as 
musicians. 


This practice became especially popular after 
the passage in Congress of a bill on July 17, 
1862, sections of which ordered the mustering 
out of regimental bands. The bill was approved 


by the president and announced in the War 
Department’s General Order 91 of July 29, 
1862. Rauscher’s observation is interesting, al- 
though his band was mustered in after the order 
of July 29: 


At the beginning of the war every regiment ... had full 
brass bands, some of them numbering as high as fifty pieces. 
When it is considered that in every brigade there were from 
four to five regiments, three brigades in one division and 
three divisions in each corps, an aggregate of from thirty-six 
to forty bands is shown for every corps. When a division was 
encamped in a small space, which was frequently the case 
when on the march, and the band of each regiment per- 
forming at the same time at Regimental Headquarters, the 
effect of the confusion of sounds produced can hardly be 
imagined. Whilst this was an unnecessary arrangement and 
very expensive to the government, it kept a host of non- 
combatants in the rear of the army. Congress, however, at an 
early day passed an act abolishing all regimental bands in the 
volunteer service, with the provision that each brigade 
should be entitled to a band at the headquarters. It so hap- 
pened that when the order of disbandment reached the 
Army [of the Potomac], the bands had seen considerable and 
hard service on the Peninsula, under General McClellan, 
and therefore the men gladly accepted their discharges and 
almost to a man went home. As a consequence the army was 
left with scarcely any music.*® 


A band of the size described by Rauscher 

would have been double the number of twenty- 
four musicians authorized by General Order 49 
of the War Department, August 3, 1861. By 
October of the same year, the War Department 
had already begun to trim the number of regi- 
mental bands by forbidding their further en- 
listment.°° Quite possibly, the order was in re- 
sponse to actual abuses of General Order 49 
resulting not only in a proliferation of bands but 
in monster bands full of deadbeats or nonessen- 
tial personnel. In any case, by 1862, as the 
Union faced its greatest crisis from Lee’s immi- 
nent invasion of the North, the more drastic 
measure of dropping regimental bands became 
necessary. Before the order of July 29, there 
were an estimated 28,428 enlisted musicians in 
the North. Of these, 14,832 were bandsmen.*! 
Thereafter such men, if they were to continue 
with the regiments, had either to be supported 
entirely by the members of the regiment or 
drawn from the musicians authorized as com- 
pany fifers, buglers, and drummers. Undoubt- 
edly, many compromises were reached in order 
to maintain regimental bands. Notwithstanding 
Rauscher’s comment that the disbanded musi- 
cians “almost to a man went home,” bands pro- 
liferated and, throughout the war, were heard 
on all manner of occasions, even during the heat 
of battle. For example, we read of bands per- 
forming service in the trenches. Lieutenant 
Thompson of the 13th New Hampshire de- 
scribes an incident occurring just after the battle 
of Cold Harbor, June 8, 1864: 
This evening the Band of the Thirteenth goes into the 
trenches at the front, and indulges in a “competition con- 
cert” with a band that is playing over across in the enemy’s 
trenches. The enemy’s Band renders Dixie, Bonnie Blue 
Flag, My Maryland, and other airs dear to the Southerner’s 
heart. Our Band replies with America, Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Old John Brown, etc. After a little time, the enemy’s 
band introduces another class of music; only to be joined 
almost instantly by our Band with the same tune. All at once 
the band over there stops, and a rebel battery opens with 
grape. Very few of our men are exposed, so the enemy 
wastes his ammuniton; while our band continues its playing, 
all the more earnestly until all their shelling is over.*? 

Another such account of music played during 
the battle of Gettysburg was recalled by J. A. 
Leinbach, leader of the 26th North Carolina 
Regiment band: 

About 6 o’clock [in the morning, the bands of the 26th and 
11th North Carolina regiments] played together for some 





time, heavy firing going on meanwhile. ... Our playing 
seemed to do the men good, for they cheered us lustily. . . . 
We learned some time afterwards, from Northern papers, 
that our playing had been heard by the enemy, amid the 
noise of the cannon.** 
A British observer, J. L. Freemantle, poised in 
a tree near Lee’s headquarters on Seminary 
Ridge, also heard the music: 
When the cannonade was at its height a Confederate band of 
music between the cemetery and ourselves, began to play 
polkas and waltzes, which sounded very curious, accom- 
panied by the hissing and bursting of shells.** 


Post Civil War Bands 

At the close of the war many of the Yankee 
bands went home, perhaps to regroup as “civic” 
bands, as brassy as ever (much to the annoyance 
of John Sullivan Dwight, who resumed his an- 
tibrass campaign with his customary vigor), 
some to participate in a final victory celebration 
by marching in Washington or some hometown, 
or joining in the playing of the Star Spangled 
Banner for the flag raising ceremony at Fort 
Sumter on April 14, 1865, hours before Lin- 
coln’s assassination. 

During the war, the quality of military (brass) 
bands had improved, as Dwight himself ac- 
knowledged. “Everyone who walks our Boston 
streets,” he wrote in 1862, “or who attends the 
war meetings, must have been struck with the 
great improvement in some of our Military 
Bands of late. . .. The wonder is where so many 
musicians come from in these war times, and 
that while so many go off to the war, more than 
ever before seem to have sprung up at home.”°° 
Moreover, with the end of the war there was for 
Patrick Gilmore, once Dwight’s fair-haired boy, 
a golden opportunity to put his promotional 
genius to work. The specter of monster con- 
certs, consisting of massed bands or instrumen- 
tal forces impressive for their sheer number, 
had only peeked over the horizon when the war 
temporarily arrested its progress in the direc- 
tion of full-scale looming. In Gilmore’s famous 
“Peace Jubilee” concerts, where thousands of 
performers entertained simultaneously in a dis- 
play of acoustic brute force before an audience 
almost as large as the legion of orchestral and 
choral talent that confronted it, Dwight found a 
newer and better target for his arsenal of invec- 
tive. Gilmore, it seems, was intent on eclipsing 
the Dog Star of the brass band movement by the 
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magnitude of his own monstrous novelty. Wrote 
Dwight in the January 16, 1869, issue of his 
Journal: 


Our city has been o’er-full of music since the new year 
came in. We pity the man who undertook to hear the whole 
of it; it may be some one did so, on a wager, as now and then 
a valiant toper seeks immortality in drinking till he burst, or 
some spread-eagle patriot wheels a barrow from Providence 
to Boston when his party loses the election,—but of his fate 
we have not heard. Better wait, if ye have such an appetite 
for quantity, and, drinking the whole sonorous ocean at a 
draught, “go up” all together, gloriously, from bandmaster 
Gilmore’s millenial tabernacle, over which, by earthquake 
shocks of harmony, the heavens, it is presumed, will open 


right up into the Paradise of Fools, where ye may dwell 
immortal! 


— 


On this note, we might end the story of the 
heyday of the brass band movement in 
America—or begin any number of others. How- 
ever, we feel that Dwight, who posthumously 
has been our virtual coauthor, should be given 
this opportunity to express the generous side of 
his nature more fairly: 


It is easy to sneer at popular music, and to exalt the 
education of the ear to be derived from listening to classical 
or intricate compositions. But while the common people are 
the listeners to the concerts on the Common, and the class 
who patronize the great organ, the opera and the oratorio 
are away at Swampscott and Mount Washington, the prefer- 
ences of the popular heart have a right to be consulted.*® 

We have dwelt on matters of popular music, a 
subject in which Dwight took a keen interest not 
as a historian but as a critic. Inevitably, his high 
standards together with his desire to raise the 
quality of popular music by raising the stand- 
ards of its audience and vice versa led him to 
express himself in a style whose tone is often 
cantankerous. Yet few critics of art music today 
devote themselves to the improvement of popu- 
lar, as opposed to genteel, taste as did Dwight, 
perhaps because it is now considered passé, pa- 
tronizing, or simply a waste of time. The music 
historian, however, cannot neglect the social his- 
tory of music. Consisting as so-called popular 
music does of much that is inferior to the works 
of the masters of western art music, it neverthe- 
less offers insights into both the manners and 
the taste of people for whom some of the 
greatest artists have offered their best works. 

“Dickens,” G. K. Chesterton wrote, “stands 
first as a defiant monument of what happens 
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when a great literary genius has a literary taste 
akin to that of the community. ... There was 
this vital point in his popularism, that there was 
no condescension in it. The belief that the rab- 
ble will only read rubbish can be read between 
the lines of all our contemporary writers, even 
of those writers whose rubbish the rabble reads. 
. .. Dickens never talked down to the people. He 


Union band, unidentified, playing before the headquarters 
of Gen. G. L. Hartstuff. Detail of a photograph in the 
Priats and Photographs Division. 

The over-the-shoulder style of horn was developed for 
marching. The backward thrust of the bells made the music 
more audible to the troops that followed. 

The occasion photographed here was a serenade, or 
concert, given by a military band for the officers and their 
families. Some bands were so frequently pressed into such 
duty that it became a source of complaint. “Officers are too 
fond of music,” wrote one bandsman. “They want us to 
blow, blow, blow.” (S. Millett Thompson, Thirteenth Regiment 
of New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry [Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1888], p. 590.) 

But bandsmen were also rewarded, from time to time, for 
their services. “This evening serenaded General Sturgis,” 
wrote another musician. “Had a splendid treat of apples 
and tobacco.” (“The Daily Record of the Rank and File,” in 
Edward O. Lord, ed., History of the Ninth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteers [Concord, New Hampshire: Republican 
Press Association, 1895], p. 220.) 

Far more sumptuous was the treatment given another 
band on Thanksgiving day in Savannah with General 
Sherman at the end of his “March to the Sea.” Wrote 
bandsman A. P. Hazard: “In the evening we were seated at a 
table spread with Irish damask, Sevres china, Bohemian 
glass, roast pig, chicken, English roast beef, and all the side 
dishes, while some of Mr. Green’s own particular port wine 
of 1800, and Madeira of 1802, waltzed gracefully from plate 
to plate, apparently, as thoroughly appreciated by us 
hard-worked musicians, as by our Generals’ more pampered 
palates in the adjoining room. After supper, we played a few 
more selections, bade the Secretary [Stanton] and Major 
Generals and the rest of the big guns good night, and retired 
to our camp in the outskirts of the city, there to lie down on 
our army beds (7.e. a hollow between two rows of old corn 
hills) to sleep, or reflect upon the vicissitudes and hardships 
of a soldier’s life.” (Adin B. Underwood, The Three Years’ 
Service of the Thirty-Third Mass. Infantry Regiment, 1862-1865 
[Boston: A Williams & Co., 1881], p. 255.) 


talked up to the people.... When I say that 
everybody understands Dickens I do not mean 
that he is suited to the untaught intelligence. I 
mean that he is so plain that even scholars can 
understand him.”®? Any music historian should 
be able to supply the names of a number of 
composers to whom Chesterton’s remarks, by 
analogy, apply. 





Detail: Charleston, South Carolina, April 14, 1865. 
Crowd inside Fort Sumter awaiting the flag raising. Prints 
and Photographs Division. LC-B8171-3139 





Band of the 114th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
Collis’s Zouaves. Prints and Photographs Division. 
LC-B817-7611 

Of this band and the regiment to which it was attached its 
leader, Frank Rauscher, wrote: 

“Tt was in 1861, when President Abraham Lincoln made 
the first call for three hundred thousand volunteers for 
three years’ service, in response to which Charles H. T. 
Collis, then a young man and enthusiastic in the cause of the 
Union, promptly raised a company of splendid material for 
the full term. The uniform adopted for the dashing 
members was that of the French Zouave d’ Afrique, and 
besides pleasing their fancy very much, it attracted a number 
of men to join the company who had seen actual service in 
the French army, several of whom were French 
Alsatians. .. . 

“The Uniform adopted for the regiment was precisely like 
that of the original company—red pants, Zouave jacket, 
white leggings, blue sash around the waist, and white 
turban. ... The material for these uniforms was all 
imported from France, and special arrangements were 
made to secure a sufficient supply of the same to replenish 
the uniforms during the whole term of service. . . . There 
were other Zouave regiments in the army, but as soon as 
their uniforms became badly worn, they were required to 
don the regulation blue. 

“The officers of the 114th were men of pride and culture, 
as well as courage, and therefore determined to have a full 
brass band. . . . Concerning the band it may be here stated, 
that about one year before the war broke out, a number of 
young men formed a cornet band in Germantown. As 
instrumental musicians, they were amateurs and beginners, 
but with a fair knowledge of music as vocalists, by close 
application they made rapid progress. . . . 

“When the band was started [Capt. F. A. Elliott of 
Germantown] became a helpful friend of the project, 
subscribing liberally toward procuring instruments, and 
afterward assisted in supplying the members with 
uniforms. . . . Subsequent events . . . proved it to have been 
a good policy on the part of the officers to secure a band, 
and that it became a prime factor and one of the most 
efficient aids in maintaining discipline.” (Frank Rauscher, 
Music on the March, 1862-65, with the Army of the Potomac, 
114th Regt. P.V., Collis’ Zouaves, [Philadelphia: Wm. F. Fell 
& Co., 1892], pp. 11-14.) 





Ambulance drill at headquarters, Army of the Potomac 
near Brandy Station, March 1864. Prints and Photographs 
Division. LC-B811-1078 

As bandsmen served as hospital corpsmen, these Zouaves 
may have been members of Rauscher’s band. Among the 
more vivid recollections of this often hazardous duty is that 
of a Massachusetts musician, John D. Whitcomb: 

“I put some considerable value on the service of the band 
in the several affairs the regiment was engaged in as an 
Ambulance Corps. . . . The mere fact of one member of the 
band being twice required to cross the line of fire of both 
forces, undoubtedly saved the lives of several members of 
our own regiment from the fire of one oi our own batteries, 
several members of our own regiment having already been 
killed by the unfortunately located battery. . . . The 
bandsmen had been well taught by the surgeon how to give 
first aid to the wounded, and how to use stretchers, 
bandages and tourniquets. We were to go with the regiment 
into battle, rescue the wounded, if possible, and carry them 
to the field hospital. We were liable to be sent as messengers 
on dangerous errands.” (Albert W. Mann, History of the 
Forty-Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia [Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.: Brookside Print, 1908], p. 190.) 
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Troops drawn up to witness execution in front of 
Petersburg, Virginia. Detail from a photograph in the 
Prints and Photographs Division. LC-B8171-983 

Among the saddest occasions at which bands had to play 
were funerals and executions. Bandmaster Frank Rauscher, 
who might have been present at the melancholy occasion 
shown here, recalls: 

“All the troops in the vincinity were called out and formed 
a square. Our band again took the head of the line, followed 
by an army wagon, in which the condemned men sat. The 
band had often played at military funerals, but there was 
something singularly sad in this proceeding—men listening 
to their own funeral march—to the roll of drums that had 
their death knell in it. On arriving at the place of execution 
General Patrick read the sentence of death pronounced 
upon them by the Court, the chaplain made a short prayer, 
and at the tap of a drum the platform on which they stood 
was suddenly pulled from their feet and in an instant all was 
over. The Provost Marshal General then made an address to 
the soldiers assembled, warning all against the commission 
of like deeds, asking them to remember their mother, sisters, 
and daughters. He said that both Grant and Meade were 
determined that the sanctity of home should be respected. 
This closed a sad ceremony and an unwelcome duty, then 


the band struck up a sprightly air, as was always the custom, 


and the troops marched back to their camp.” (Frank 
Rauscher, Music on the March, 1862-65, with the Army of the 
Potomac, 114th Regt. P.V. Collis’ Zouaves [Philadelphia: Wm. 
F. Fell & Co., 1892], p. 192.) 





Colored lithograph from “Zouave Grand Parade March,” 
Duett for Four Hands, composed by S.D.S. (Philadelphia: 
Lee & Walker, 1861). Music Division. 

The colorful uniform of the Zouaves d’Afrique was 
imitated by many regiments, northern and southern, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Only a few, however, such as the 
114th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, could afford to 
maintain the expense of the uniforms through the end of 
the war. 








Camp of 67th New York Infantry. Detail from photograph 
in Prints and Photographs Division. LC-B8184-B546 

Lieut. S. Millet Thompson of the Thirteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry wrote in his diary: 

“Cold, windy. While the Band is playing at 
guard-mounting this morning, the valves in the instruments 
keep freezing, and the music is very bad indeed—a 
compound of squeaks, yelps and blares. After a little, a small 
dog—a homely small dog—appears and cooly takes a seat on 
the ground, a little way to the front of the Band, looks the 
players full in the face, screws his own face into a most 
comical, droll and pitiful expression, and begins to whine 
and howl. . . . Inasmuch, however, as no one has been 
specially detailed to kick that particular dog, Army 
regulations cannot permit any interference. Later, by special 
order, this dog is excluded from parades. . . .” (S. Millett 
Thompson, Thirteenth Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865: A Diary 
Covering Three Years and a Day [Boston & New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1888], p. 223.) 





Informal band group, Second Rhode Island Infantry. 
Prints and Photographs Division. 

This picture suggests a number of supplementary—if not 
complimentary—captions. Pennsylvania musician J. C. Irwin 
wrote: “Today five of the band were reported sick. . . . But 
the general gave orders that the band must play for dress 
parade, or turn in our horns to the quartermaster, and to get 
muskets for them. The band came to the conclusion that the 
horns were worth more than the guns, so the trade was off, 
and when the time came the band was ready and reported 
for duty, and played ‘Hail Columbia’ five times during 
dress parade.” (Allen D. Albert, History of the Forty-fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 1861-I 865 
[Williamsport, Pennsylvania: Grit Publishing Company, 


1912], p. 194.) 

Evidently the bandsmen in this photograph, unlike those 
in J.C. Irwin’s report, were not faced with the limiting 
alternative of horns or guns. The reader’s attention is drawn 
to the pistol-packing clarinettist, second from the right. 

The threatening appearance of the group suggests this 
recollection of a regimental historian: “As nearly perfect as 
the musicians were in their work, they could provide 
discords, as when their application for furlough was 
disapproved.” (Alfred S. Roe, The Twenty-fourth Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers, 1861-1866 [Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Twenty-fourth Veteran Association, 1907], 
pp. 412-13.) 
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Arabic Calligraphy 
in the 
Library of Congress 


by George Dimitri Selim 


The Near East Section of the Library of Con- 
gress has approximately seventy rare callig- 
raphy pieces donated for its collections in the 
late 1920s and the 1930s by Kirkor Minassian, a 
New York art and antique dealer. In selecting 
the pieces from Mr. Minassian’s collection to be 
discussed and illustrated in this article, we tried 
to choose the oldest, the newest, the most beau- 
tiful, and the most unusual which, when put 
together, could show as many varieties as possi- 
ble of Arabic calligraphy styles. The result was 
the representation of the following styles: 
Diwani, Farsi, ljazah, Kufi, Maghribi, Masahif, 
Muhaqqaq, Naskh, Rayhani, Ruq‘ah, Tawar, 
Thuluth and Tughra’. Unless otherwise stated, 





George Dimitri Selim is the Arab area specialist in the Near 


East Section of the Library’s African and Middle Eastern 
Division and is also an amateur calligrapher. 

This article draws upon the illustrations and information 
which were collected by Mr. Selim for an exhibit presented 
from May 15 to October 30, 1978, at the Library of Congress. 
The author was assisted in this task by Mohamed Urbek 
Zakariya, a professional calligrapher, who lent the Library 
three of the calligrapy pieces illustrated in this article for 
display during the exhibit.’ 


all scripts represented in this article are on white 
paper and the ink is black. 

As an aid to viewing these exquisite examples 
of Arabic calligraphy, we are providing the fol- 
lowing brief historical sketch on the subject. 

Arabic, a Semitic language, is written from 
right to left. Its script consists of seventeen 
graphic shapes which become twenty-eight let- 
ters as a result of adding dots to some of them. A 
single letter may vary in form depending on its 
initial, medial, or final position in a word. Short 
vowels—represented by diacritical marks—are 
usually omitted, and this makes the script rather 
difficult to read. 

The Arabic script developed from the 
Nabataean script that was prevalent in northern 
Arabia in pre-Islamic times, before a.p. 610. 
The early Arabic script was perfected in Kufa, a 
city founded in Iraq in 638, and thus it became 
known as Kufi. It was in Kufi script that the holy 
Koran was transmitted for over three centuries. 
Difficult to read because of its angularity and 
straightness of lines, Kufi was replaced by a 
smooth, cursive script called Naskh, used today 
in printing. 

Naskh was one of the “six styles” invented by 
Ibn Muqlah (866-940), the vizier of four Ab- 





basid caliphs in Baghdad. The other five styles 
were Thuluth, Muhaqqaq, Rayhani, Riga‘ and 
Tawqr. Ibn Muqlah was also the first to codify 


Arabic calligraphy. According to him, the length 
of the alif—which is the first letter of the al- 
phabet and is a straight line—is to be taken as 
the diameter of an imaginary circle within which 


Thuluth script by Mohamed U. Zakariya. It reads “Arabic Callig- 
raphy, A.H. 1398/A.D. 1978, and was featured on the poster for 
the Library of Congress calligraphy exhibit.? Courtesy of the callig- 
rapher. 

Black ink on buff paper, hand silk-screened. 78 X 57 cm. 
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all the other letters are proportionately drawn. 
The three examples penned by Mohamed U. 
Zakariya are shown below to clarify the concept. 


Ibn Mugqlah taught his daughter calligraphy, 
and she in turn taught Ibn al-Bawwab (d.1022), 
whose impact on Arabic calligraphy is obvious 
from a copy of the Koran inscribed by him, now 
preserved in the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin. 


Yaqut al-Musta‘simi (d.1298), a former slave 
who carried the name of the Abbasid caliph he 
served, followed the tradition of Ibn al-Bawwab 
and put the final touch on the six styles. By 
trimming the galam (reed pen) and clipping its 
nib, however, he established new rules and a 
writing style different from that of previous 


masters. His finesse and elegance in calligraphy 
earned him the title “the model of callig- 
raphers.” 

The Turks and the Persians made important 
contributions to Arabic calligraphy. The Otto- 
mans invented a court script called Diwani; the 
Persians, in the thirteenth century, invented 
Farsi. The Kufi, which spread with the Muslim 
conquest, evolved into regional scripts. In North 
Africa it became Maghribi, in Spain, Andalu- 
sian. In India, Bihari was probably its offspring. 

The main Arabic scripts of today, however, 
may be best seen in the examples provided here- 
in of the Muslim creed “There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet,” penned 
by Kamel al-Baba.* 





(1) The letter alif. 


under Y 


above & 
sound th as in teeth. 


(2) The base shape for the second, third, and 
fourth letters of the alphabet. With one dot 
we get the letter representing the 
sound 6; with two dots above = 
letter representing the sound ¢; with three dots 
we get the letter representing the 


we get the 


(3) The sixth letter of the alphabet and the 
base shape for the fifth and seventh letters. With 
one dot in the center C we get the letter rep- 
resenting the sound j; with one dot above a 
we get the letter representing the sound similar 
to ch as in the German word nach. 
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Arabic literature abounds with examples that 
show the great esteem in which beautiful hand- 
writing is held. The following quotations show 
the extent to which this appreciation sometimes 
went. 

The Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who ruled in 
Baghdad from 847 to 861, looking at the hand- 
writing of Ahmad ibn al-Khasib and finding it 
ugly, said: “How great is the power of God to do 


what He pleases! This man combines all kind of 


shameful qualities under his skin: natural de- 
pravity, inability to express himself, unor- 
thodoxy, bad manners, a homely face, and an 
ugly handwriting. Whoever keeps company with 
him is, I think, in a bad spot, and exposed to 
contagion.” 

‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir (798-844), the governor 
of Khorasan and the generalissimo of the Caliph 
al-Ma’mun, looking at the handwriting of a cer- 
tain secretary, was not satisfied with it and said: 
“Remove him from his government office job, 


for he is ill with regard to his handwriting, and 
there is no guarantee that he might not infect 
someone else.” 

To a man who handed him a badly written 
petition, ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir said: “We were 
willing to accept your excuse, but in view of your 
bad writing we changed our mind. If you had 
been truthful in stating your case, the move- 
ment of your hand would have aided you. Or do 
you not know that a beautiful handwriting 
speaks for the writer, makes his arguments con- 
vincing, and enables him to obtain what he 
wants.””4 

For those interested in further pursuing the 
subject, a selected list of works in English on 
Arabic calligraphy is provided at the end of this 
article. 

The texts of the following illustrated items, 
which are mainly Koranic verses, have been 
translated from Arabic to English and their 
sources are identified. 
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al-Fatihah, the Muslim Lord’s Prayer. 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Praise be to God, the Lord of all worlds, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, the Master of the Day of Judgment. You 
alone we worship. You alone we ask for help. Guide us on 
the straight path, the path of those whom You have blessed, 
not of those upon whom wrath falls, or those who go astray. 
The Overture (1):1-7. 


Naskh script by ‘Ali Rida, penned in A.H. 1241 (a.p. 1825). 
Brown ink. Paper pasted on cardboard backing. Pasted blue 
paper border outlined in black and gold lines. 36 x 24 cm. 





Koranic verses. 

Believers! Liquor, gam- 
bling, idols ... are an abomi- 
nation, Satan’s work. Avoid it 
that you may prosper. Satan 
wishes to cause enmity and 
hatred among you ... and to 
turn you away from the re- 
membrance of God, and from 
prayer.... Obey God, obey 
the Messenger, and beware. 

. The Table (5):90-92. 


Leaf from a Koran said to 
have been written in 1207. 
The Arabic text is in Naskh 
script, interlined with a Per- 
sian translation in Farsi script. 
Red ink for Persian. Gold or- 
nament and border with black 
liner around the gold. Blue 
line encloses all. 30 x 19 cm. 
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Koranic verses 1:1—-2:3. al-Fatihah and the first 
verses of The Cow. 


Old Naskh script on vellum. Verse markers in 
gold with faded red. Four gold panels, the first 
containing the heading, the other three for bal- 
ance. The heading of Surah [chapter] 2 is in gold 
outlined in black. 25 x 17 cm. 
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A letter by Muhammad Tahir ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kurdii,® 
dated 11 Rabi‘Tl a.u. 1364/March 25, a.p. 1945 addressed to 
the Librarian of Congress. 


Greetings. | am honored to send you a grain of wheat and 
a grain of rice on which I have, with my own hand, written 
what is stated on the attached sheet. Please place them in the 
Library of Congress as a present from me to the Library, 
that they may become a perpetual remembrance in my name 
on behalf of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in America, the 
New World, the land of wonders and the source of the arts; 
and that they may also be a symbol for the contact between 
the East and the West. 

Please accept them, and accept my utmost respect. 
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On the grain of rice is written: 
Denying rights leads to disobedience. 
Favor is lost with the fool and the ignoble. 


On the grain of wheat is written: 

Do not despise the weak of today for he may become great 
tomorrow. 

Tyranny and cruelty breed laziness and alienation. 


Naskh on both pages, signature in Ruq‘ah. 26 x 20 cm 
each. 





The grain of rice and the grain of wheat magnified. 





The envelope that held al-Kurdi’s letter. al-Kurdi’s name, 
printed in the top right corner, is penned in Thuluth by the 
calligrapher himself. The rest of the writing is Ruq’ah. En- 
velope’s color light blue. 14 x 11 cm. 
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Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad: 
By gratitude blessings last. 
My companions are like the stars 
whomever of them you follow 
by them you will be rightly guided. 
Facilitate, do not complicate; 
and spread the good news, do not alienate. 
The best religion to God is the magnanimous one. 


Tawgqi and Naskh scripts by Mohamed U. Zakariya. Gray 
paper border. Inner border is chartreuse green. Top panel 
on tan paper. Lower panel off-white paper. Illumination in 
two shades of gold with dimples on some of the design. 
Color work in black, brown, green, yellow, red, and purple. 
34 x 42 cm. 

Courtesy of the artist. 

















Koranic verses, Surahs 107-9. 

Say: Unbelievers! 

I do not worship that which 
you worship, 

You are not worshipping Him 
whom I worship, 

Nor did I worship that which 
you worshipped, 

Nor will you worship Him 
whom I worship. 

You have your religion and I 
have mine! 

The Unbelievers (109):1-5. 


Thuluth script for the three 
headings, Masahif for the ver- 
ses. Twelve gold petals deco- 
rated with red and blue dots 
for verse markers. Gold bor- 
der with faded blue line on 
the outside. Gold panels with 
ornaments and writing out- 
lined in black in sections of 
blue, red, and black. In top 
panel writing is white. 41 x 31 
cm. 








Koranic verses. 

The revelation of the Book is from God, the Sublime, the 
Wise. Surely in the heavens and the earth are signs for the 
believers. And in your creation. ...The Kneeling (45):1-4. 


Eastern Kufi script in beautiful gold for the heading. 
Thuluth in blue ink—probably added later—for the second 
heading. Masahif script in brown ink for the text. Verse 
markers in gold. 27 x 19 cm. 
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Koranic verses. 

Believers! Many of the scribes and the monks consume the 
wealth of the people falsely, and hamper the way of God; 
those who treasure up gold and silver, and do not.... Repen- 
tance (9):34. 


Masahif script in brown ink. Marginal hizb® marker in 
series of gold concentric circles outlined in blue. 27 x 19 cm. 
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al-Fatihah in Masahif script by Mohamed U. Zakariya. 

Olive-green paper. Illumination in gold leaf comprising 
the colors dark red, green, and blue. Little designs on gold 
are in black ink. 48 x 35 cm. 


Courtesy of the artist. 
































Koranic verses. 

By the morning when it draws breath, 

Truly, this is the speech of a noble messenger, 
powerful and secure with the Lord of the Throne. 
The Darkening (81):18-21. 


Kufi script on vellum. Brown ink. Red dot voweling sys- 
tem. Border in blue, red and gold, and gold clouds. 17 x 10 
cm. 
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Koranic verses. Right page 76:30-77:3; left page 69:46-52. 

It [the Koran] is a message for the godfearing. But we 
certainly know that there are those among you who will deny 
it. It is a cause of sorrow for the unbelievers. But it is the sure 
truth. Therefore, glorify in the Name of your Lord, the 
Great. The Sure Truth (69):4-52. 


Evolved Kiufi script, probably western, on vellum. Brown 
ink and gold decorations. Voweling system mixed—red dot 
and standard. Titles in gold. 18 x 13 cm. each. 
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The basmalah (In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate) in Eastern Kiufi, in deep brown ink with red 
highlights. Top panel contains the surah heading (“Mary”) 
composed of a design in brown ink. Floral design filled in 
with yellow paint. Background in red. 20 x 13 cm. 
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Koranic verses. 

The unbelievers wish that you neglect your arms and your 
baggage so they may attack you once for all. You are not to 
be blamed for laying aside your arms because of rain o1 
sickness. But take your precautions. God has prepared a 
humiliating punishment for the unbelievers. ... Relent not 
in their pursuit. If you are suffering, they are suffering like 
you. You hope from God that for which they cannot hope. 
God is Omniscient, Wise. Women (4):100-104. 


Eastern’ Kufi script in brown ink. Verse and recitation 
markers in red. Rondel in brown ink and paint. 33 x 27 cm. 
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Koranic verses. 
Surely it is a noble Koran in a well-preserved book to be 
touched only by those purified. The Event (56):77-79. 


Thuluth script left in white. Design in gold. Little leaves 
filled with purple color. Top and bottom panels have red 
background ending in green. Central panel has dark blue 
background. 30 x 20 cm. 
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Mirror writing for “ ‘Ali the intimate of God.” 


Thuluth script by Mahmud Ibrahim. Paper folded in the 
middle and traced. Panel pasted onto several sheets of paper 
for thickness, leaving a pink border. Square signet bears 
calligrapher’s name. 29 x 19 cm. 
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Two of four pages of exercises in Farsi script by Muhammad 
Muhsin. The exercises are prefaced by the basmalah and by 
the phrase “Take up beautiful penmanship for it is a means 
of living,” a quotation attributed to Caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
(600?-661). 


Blue border with gold leaves. Red and gold lines on both 
sides of border. End of inscription partially covered up with 
a paper patch. 36 x 25 cm. each. 
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Four anonymous verses in Arabic framed in verses in Per- 
sian. The Arabic verses translate: 


If you forgive me 

Your forgiveness will save me, 
otherwise I am damned 

by the perishing sin. 


My God, through the intercession 
of the Hashimite Prophet 

and his holy family, 

resurrect me according to 

the religion of Muhammad 

in purity and humility. 


Do not deprive me, 

my God and Lord, 

of his great intercession, 

for he is the only intercessor. 


Standard size and miniature Farsi script. Laminated 
paper. The center sheet is brown paper sprinkled with fine 
gold dust and has five rough squares of gold leaf. Callig- 
raphy panels are separated by gold lines outlined in black. 
Next is a pink border with a floral design followed by a 
gray-blue border with twenty-eight panels of calligraphy in- 
terlaced with the gold design. All glued on tan paper. 39 x 
28 cm. 
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The holy Koran, which has 72,430 words, was written on 
one page in 1946-47 in Farsi script by Muhammad Ibrahim.’ 
The top and bottom parts of this page are reproduced here 
from a reduced copy, measuring 92 x 63 cm., printed by Taj 
Company Ltd., Karachi, West Pakistan. 
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Koranic verses. 

When the sun is overthrown, 

when the stars fall, 

when the mountains are moved, 

when the pregnant camels are abandoned, 

when the wild beasts are gathered together, 

when the seas overflow, 

when the souls are reunited, 

when the girl-infant who was buried alive 
is asked for what sin she was slain, 

when the Books are opened, 

when the sky is stripped off, 

when Hell is set ablaze, 

when Paradise is brought near, 

then every soul will know what it has prepared. 

The Overthrowing (81):1-14. 


Rayhani script. Laminated paper. Brown ink. Recitation 
markers in red ink. Verse markers in faded gold circles. 
Borders pasted. Blue paper border surrounds all. 23 x 15 
cm. 














Koranic verses. 

He who made the earth a bed for you, and the sky a roof, 
and sent down water from the sky, wherewith He brought 
forth fruits for your provision. So do not set equals to God 
when you know [better]. If you are in doubt concerning that 
which We have revealed unto Our servant [Muhammad], 
then bring a surah like it....If you do not—and you will 
not—then fear Fire.... Give good tidings to those who be- 
lieve and who do good deeds, [tell them] that for them await 
Gardens underneath which rivers flow.... The Cow 


(2):22-27. 


Rayhani script. Outer border has floral design with two 
rondels of gold and blue. Inner border in blue, gold, red, 
and green. Center panel in gold-sprinkled paper. Gold 
clouds with colored ornaments within clouds. Verse markers 
are six gold petals with red and blue points. Recitation 
markers in red. 36 X 24 cm. 
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Koranic verses 3:86 and 24:5, incomplete and disjointed, in 
Muhaqgagq script. 


Deep brown ink. One circular golden ornament for verse 
marker. 35 x 21 cm. 





Koranic verse. 

If you are thankful I will surely add to what you have, but 
if you are thankless My punishment is [surely severe]. 
Abraham (14):7. 


Thuluth, Persian Naskh and Tawgqi scripts by Abu 
Muhammad Khan al-Mar‘ashi. Blue marble paper. Pink 
paper border. 23 x 15 cm. 





Filiation proof of Ahmad, Muhammad, and ‘A’ishah Bil- 
qasim, issued in Algeria in a.H. 1101 [a.p. 1689], certified by 
twenty witnesses and sealed by Muhammad al-Sharif al- 
Zahhar, the Maliki Judge. 


Maghribi script in brown ink. Frame design in gold. 
Background of arabesque in blue and red. Design and bor- 
der are in red and blue. Punctuation marks and special 
words in the text are in gold as well as in red and blue. 
Signatures and seals are in black and brown inks. 58 x 31 cm. 
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An yazah, or a diploma of competency in Arabic calligraphy, 
dated a.H. 1206 (A.p. 1791). 

Sayings attributed to the prophet Muhammad were writ- 
ten in Thuluth and Naskh scripts by ‘Ali Ra’if, then pre- 
sented by him to two master calligraphers for approval. 
Satisfied with Ra’ifs work, Mustafa al-Halimi and Husayn 
Hamid each signed a separate statement in Ijazah script at 
the bottom of the page declaring his satisfaction. 


The sayings read: 
Secret charity quenches the wrath of the Lord. 
The best of you is the best for his family. 
The best of the followers is Uways. 
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Laminated montage of twelve pieces illuminated with 
two-color gold dimpled with a stylus for reflection. Each 
section of writing is on a separate piece of different color 
paper. Two borders of four pieces each. 28 x 21 cm. 





A personal letter dated Sha‘ban a.u. 1393 September A.D. 
1973 from Yusuf Dhannun*® to Mohamed U. Zakariya. Part 
of it translates: 


Eloquence fell short of expressing my feeling when I re- 
ceived your letter, indeed your wonderful masterpiece, in 
which your unique ability was manifested. Your letter 
brought to my mind the golden ages of Islamic arts when the 
Muslim artist was a devout hermit in the temple of art hav- 
ing discounted time from his account and people from his 
thought, while proceeding wholeheartedly to attend to what 
is in his hands in order to produce amazing masterpieces for 
the seers, and indisputable miracles that witness to his skill 
and originality as time passes. This he did to realize his be- 
nevolent nature to fulfill the Prophet’s demand for perfect 
work. 


Your effort to develop the Tughra® has added a distinct 
character to it. Your Hamayuni [imperial] script gave it the 
ancient touch which takes that script back to its origin, the 
old Ta‘lig script from which it developed. That is why it has 
some peculiarity in this age of ours. Memories carried me 
back to the Topkapi Saray: Museum where the Tughra of 
Kanuni Sultan Siileyman [926-1520] is kept. And, as if your 
letter were a modern evolved copy of the Sultan’s firman 
[decree] which put me in a position that compelled me to 
answer it by a calligraphic letter also, so my pen inscribed 
this letter despite my lack of time and my abundant preoc- 
cupations.... 


A masterpiece of calligraphy on yellow-brown paper, the 
letter is divided into eight panels that combine the main 
styles of Arabic script: Panel 1: Tughra for the basmalah. 
Panel 2: Thuluth and Naskh. Panel 3: Farsi. Panels 4, 5, and 6: 
Diwani. Panels 7 and 8: Ruq‘ah ending with Ijazah. The de- 
sign in panel | is in yellow, brown, gold, and red. The letter 
is varnished or lacquered. 130 x 27 cm. 


Courtesy of Mohamed U. Zakariya. 
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Tools used for Arabic calligraphy. 


From right to left: 

(1) Brass pen case with inkpot. Reed pen inside case. 

(2) Migatt of ivory with reed pen placed upon it for cut- 
ting the point. 

) Penknife with ivory handle. 

) Custom-made wooden pen for large script. 

) Reed pen. 

) Metal nibs of different widths and angles. 
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The first three items courtesy of Linda McWilliams. 
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NOTES 


1. Mohamed U. Zakariya has, since studying in Morocco 
and England with ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Ali Nur, applied himself 
to, and mastered, the ancient arts of calligraphy and illumi- 
nation. He has recently completed the calligraphy for the 
cornerstone of King Khilid’s Military City. 

2. A limited edition of this poster was printed. Copies may 
be ordered from the Library’s Exhibits Office. 

3. Kamel al-Baba of Beirut, Lebanon, is the chief callig- 
rapher for Qafilat al-zayt, a monthly Arabic magazine pub- 
lished by the Arabian American Oil Company. These exam- 
ples are reprinted from Viewpoints 4, no. 9 (November 1964), 
with permission of the publishers, America-Mideast Educa- 
tional & Training Services, Inc. (formerly American Friends 
of the Middle East, Inc.). 

4. Franz Rosenthal, “Abu Haiyan al-Tawhidi on Penman- 
ship,” Ars Islamica 13-14 (1948):19, 14. 


5. al-Kurdi was professor of Arabic calligraphy in the 
Ministry of Public Education, Mecca, Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

6. A hizb is one sixtieth part of the Koran. 

7. Muhammad Ibrahim was the calligrapher for the Uni- 
versity of Cairo and founder and director of the School of 
Calligraphy in Alexandria. He was also one of Yusuf Dhan- 
nun’s teachers. 

8. Born in Mosul, Iraq, in 1932, Dhanniin was awarded 
the [jazah by Hamid al-Amidj, the master calligrapher in 
Istanbul. He is supervisor of Arabic calligraphy in the De- 
partment of Education, Province of Nineveh. 

9. Originally the Tughra’ was the calligraphic emblem 
which oriental rulers, mainly the Ottoman sultans, placed on 
such items as official documents and coins as their imperial 
insignia. 


Selected Works in English on Arabic Calligraphy 


Ahmad ibn Mir Munshi. Calligraphers and Painters: A Treatise 
Translated from the Persian by V. Minorsky. With an introduc- 
tion by B. N. Zakhoder, translated from the Russian by T. 
Minorsky. Washington, 1959. (Smithsonian Institution. 
Freer Gallery of Art. Occasional Papers, v. 3, no. 2) 

Arberry, Arthur J. The Koran Illuminated: A Handlist of the 
Korans in the Chester Beatty Library. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
& Co., Ltd., 1967. 

Ashraf, Muhammad. “A Short History of Islamic Callig- 
raphy.” In Calligraphy in Modern Art. Edited by Hilmann 
von Halem. Karachi: Pakistan-German Forum, 1975, pp. 
8-24. 

al-Baba, Kamel. “Calligraphy; a Noble Art.” Aramco World, 
July-August 1964, pp. 1-6. 

Derman, M. Ugur. “The Turks and the Art of Calligraphy.” 
In Turkish Contributions to Islamic Arts. Istanbul: Yapi ve 
Kredi Bankasi, 1976, pp. 58-62. 

Giiner, Sami. “Examples of Turkish Calligraphy.” In Turkish 
Contributions to Islamic Arts. Istanbul: Yap ve Kredi Ban- 
kasi, 1976, pp. 63-83. 

Hashem al-Khattat [1917-1973]. London: Iraqi Cultural 
Centre, 1978. Published on the occasion of the “Arabic 
Calligraphy by Hashem al-Khattat” exhibition, October 
11-November 2, 1978, with an introduction by Yasin 
Hamid Safadi. 

Islamic Calligraphics. London: Merrion Press, 1976. 
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Stone, Caroline. “Calligraphy: The Art of Islam. In the 
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PUBLIC LAW 95-129—OCT. 13, 1977 


Public Law 95-129 
95th Congress 
An Act 


To provide for the establishment of a Center for the Book in the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. The Congress hereby finds and declares— 

(1) that the Congress of the United States on April 24, 1800, 
established for itself a library of the Congress; 

(2) that in 1815, the Congress purchased the personal library 
of the third President of the United States which contained mate- 
rials on every science known to man and described such a collec- 
tion as a “substratum of a great national library”; 

(3) that the Congress of the United States in recognition of 
the importance of printing and its —— on America purchased 
the Gutenberg Bible in 1930 for the Nation for placement in the 
Library of Congress; 

(4) that the Tecaieee of the United States has through statute 
and appropriations made this library accessible to any member of 
the public; 

(5) that this collection of books and other library materials has 
now become one of the greatest libraries in civilization; 

(6) that the book and the printed word have had the most 
‘eet 008 influence on American civilization and learning and 

ave been the very foundation on which our democratic principles 
have survived through our two hundred-year history ; 

(7) that in the year 1977, the Congress of the United States 
assembled hereby declares its reaffirmation of the importance of 
the printed word and the book and recognizes the importance of 
a Center for the Book to the continued study and development 
of written record as central to our understanding of ourselves 
and our world. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Act to establish a Center for the 
Book in the Library of Congress to provide a program for the investi- 
gation of the transmission of human knowledge and to heighten public 
interest in the role of books and printing in the diffusion of this 
knowledge. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 
(1) the term Center means the Center for the Book; 
(2) the term Librarian means the Librarian of Congress. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CENTER 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established in the Library of Congress a 
Center for the Book. 


The Center shall be under the direction of the Librarian of Congress. 


FUNCTION OF THE CENTER 


Sec. 4. The Librarian through the Center shall stimulate public 
interest et research in the role of the book in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge through such activities as a visiting scholar program acc ompanied 
by lectures, exhibits. publications, and any other related activities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. The Librarian of Congress, in carrying out the Center’s 
functions, is authorized to— 

(1) preser ibe such regulations as he deems necessary ; 

(2) receive money - and other property donated, bequeathed, or 
devised for the purposes of the Center, and to use, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of such property for the purposes of carrying out the 
Center’s functions. without reference to Federal disposal statutes; 
and 

(3) accept and utilize the services of voluntary and noncompen- 
sated personnel and reimburse them for travel expenses, including 
per diem, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 

‘ode. 


Approved October 13, 1977. 


91 STAT. 115] 


Oct. 13, 1977 
[S. 1331] 


Library of 
Congress. 
Center for 
the Book, 
establishment. 
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THE CENTER 


FOR THE BOOK 
in the Library of Congress 


by John Y. Cole 


The Center for the Book in the Library of Con- 
gress was established by an Act of Congress, 
Public Law 95-129, signed by President Carter 
on October 13, 1977. With this law the Congress 
affirmed its belief in “the importance of the 
printed word and the book” and recognized the 
need for continued study and development of 
the written record as “central to our under- 
standing of ourselves and our world.” Thus the 
Center for the Book was created “to provide a 
program for the investigation of the transmis- 
sion of human knowledge and to heighten pub- 
lic interest in the role of books and printing in 
the diffusion of knowledge.” This purpose is to 
be accomplished through such activities as “a 
visiting scholar program accompanied by lec- 
tures, exhibits, publications, and any other re- 
lated activities.” President Carter approved the 
legislation as an indication of his “commitment 





John Y. Cole is the executive director of the Center for the 
Book. 


to scholarly research and the development of 
public interest in books and reading.” 

The new law was one result of the review of 
the Library’s activities undertaken during 1976 
by Librarian Daniel J. Boorstin’s Task Force on 
Goals, Organization, and Planning and eight 
outside advisory groups. Two of the advisory 
groups, those representing publishers and libra- 
rians, urged the Library to play a more promi- 
nent educational role in the national culture, 
particularly in enhancing appreciation of the 
book and the printed word. The Librarian en- 
thusiastically agreed, as did Representative Lu- 
cien N. Nedzi of Michigan and Senator Howard 
Cannon of Nevada, the chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library 
and the cosponsors of the legislation. 

The Center for the Book is a dramatic exam- 
ple of Dr. Boorstin’s determination to expand 
the Library’s horizons, and the center’s purpose 
is to work closely with other organizations in the 
book and educational communities to stimulate 
appreciation of the book and the printed word. 
Its programs will be carried out in the spirit of 





George C. McGhee, former ambassador to Turkey and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is the chairman of the center’s National Adut- 
sory Board and its executive committee. 


Author Barbara Tuchman, a member of the center’s executive com- 
nittee, was a featured speaker at the presentation of the results of the 
six-month study of American book reading habits. 


the Charter of the Book, set forth in 1972 dur- 
ing International Book Year. The charter’s ten 
principles are: 

Everyone has the right to read. 

Books are essential to education. 


Society has a special obligation to establish the conditions in 
which authors can exercise their creative role. 


A sound publishing industry is essential to national devel- 
opment. 

Book manufacturing facilities are necessary to the develop- 
ment of publishing. 

Booksellers provide a fundamental service as a link between 
publishers and the reading public. 

Libraries are national resources for the transfer of informa- 
tion and knowledge, for the enjoyment of wisdom and 
beauty. 

Documentation serves books by preserving and making 
available essential background material. 

The free flow of books between countries is an essential 
supplement to national supplies and promotes interna- 
tional understanding. 

Books serve international understanding and _ peaceful 
cooperation. 


At a planning meeting held shortly after the 
approval of P. L. 95-129, the Librarian ex- 
plained why the Center for the Book should be 
located at the Library of Congress: 


This institution has a greater vested interest in the book 
than any other place on earth. For us, the book is not only a 
vested interest but a vested idea. As the national library of a 
great free republic, we have a special interest to see that 
books do not go unread, that they are read by all ages and 
conditions, that books are not buried in their own dross, not 
lost from neglect or obscured from us by specious alterna- 
tives and synthetic substitutes. As the national library of the 
most technologically advanced nation on earth, we have a 
special duty, too, to see that the book is the useful, illuminat- 
ing servant of all other technologies, and that all other 
technologies become the effective, illuminating acolytes of 
the book. 


A gift from McGraw-Hill, Inc., was used for 
several planning meetings held to discuss the 
center’s potential activities and its initial organi- 
zational structure. Meetings on October 20, 
1977, and March 23, 1978, brought over sixty 
representatives of the book and educational 
communities to the Library to help formulate 
the center’s program. On February 23 and April 
13-14, 1978, planning meetings were held on 
two specialized topics: the international flow of 
books and the history of books and printing. 

George C. McGhee, former ambassador to 
Turkey and to the Federal Republic of Ger- 











Elizabeth Eisenstein, professor of 
history at the University of Michi- 
gan and author of The Printing 
Press as an Agent of Change, 
is spending the first six months of 
1979 at the Library of Congress 
as a consultant to the Center for 
the Book. 


Deputy Librarian of Congress 
William J. Welsh exchanges re- 
marks with Jean Lowrie, director 
of the School of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, 
and Leo Albert, chairman of the 
board of Prentice-Hall Interna- 
tional, at a Center for the Book 
planning meeting. 





Robert E. Baensch of Harper & 
Row talks with John B. Putnam, 
executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American University 
Presses, at a meeting on the inter- 
national flow of books. 


Mexican scholar and translator 
Edmundo O’ Gorman greets Mex- 
ican Ambassador Hugo B. Mar- 
gain at the center's program “The 
Book in Mexico.” 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Ernest L. Boyer and former CBS 
president Frank Stanton, both 
executive committee members, at 
the seminar “Television, the Book, 
and the Classroom.” 





many, is chairman of the center’s National Advi- 
sory Board and its executive committee. Mem- 
bers of the advisory board serve as “channels” 
between their particular segment of the book or 
educational community and the center, suggest- 
ing projects and often participating in pro- 
grams. They also serve on the center’s four sub- 
committees: televisicn, education and reading, 
the international role of the book, and publica- 
tions. Committee participation is not limited to 
National Advisory Board members. 

Except for basic administrative support pro- 
vided by the Library of Congress, the center is 
privately financed. We are grateful to Mrs. 
Charles W. Engelhard, Jr., McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
the Engelhard-Hanovia Foundation, Time-Life 
Books, and Franklin Book Programs, Inc., for 
supporting the center’s initial activities. In carry- 
ing out the center’s functions, the Librarian of 
Congress is authorized to receive money and 
other gifts and to use voluntary help. 

The Center for the Book hopes to become a 
national forum for exploring issues related to 
the essential role of the book and the printed 
word in our culture. With help from its National 
Advisory Board, its activities are being designed 
to dramatize the importance of the book and the 


printed word, to strengthen the programs of 
other organizations in the book and educational 


communities, and to stimulate researc’ about 
books and about reading. These ws, de- 
scribed below, have been planned in collabora- 
tion with other organizations and with various 
Library of Congress specialists: 


Television and the Printed Word 

A national seminar entitled “Television, the 
Book, and the Classroom” was held on April 26 
and 27, 1978. A volume based on the proceed- 
ings has been published by the Library of Con- 
gress.* The center’s major concerns are the use 
of television in the educational process, espe- 
cially in conjunction with printed materials, the 
use of television to promote books and reading, 
and the development of a major television pro- 
gram about the contribution of the book and the 
printed word to our civilization. 


*Available from the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540 for $4.95. 


Author John Hersey represented the Author’s League of America at 
the first Center for the Book planning meeting. 


Mrs. Robert S. McNamara, chairman of Reading is Fundamental, 
Inc., is a member of the National Advisory Board. 





A discussion during one of the 
center’s meetings among Robert F. 
Asleson, president, R. R. Bowker 
Co., G. Thomas Tanselle, vice- 
president of the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, and Ches- 
ter Kerr, director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


Two of the specialists attending 
the seminar on book reading in 
America were Jean S. Chall, pro- 
fessor of education at Harvard, 
and Julia R. Palmer, chairman 
and director of the American 
Reading Council. 





Reading and Literacy 

On October 25 and 26, 1978, the center and 
the Book Industry Study Group, Inc., spon- 
sored two meetings on book reading in America. 
Springboard for the discussions was the first 
public presentation of the findings of a six- 
month consumer survey of American book- 
reading and book-buying habits, conducted for 
the Book Industry Study Group by the research 
firm of Yankelovich, Skelly & White. A publica- 
tion based on the meetings is planned; a 
follow-up discussion will be held at the 1979 
annual meeting of the American Booksellers 
Assocation. 

A conference on the textbook in American 
education, cosponsored with the U. S. National 
Institute of Education, will be held at the Li- 
brary of Congress on May 2-3, 1979. 


Children’s Books and Reading 
The Center for the Book and the Children’s 
Literature Center in the Library of Congress 


Librarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin and Arthur White, execu- 
tive vice president of Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc., hold a press 
conference to discuss the findings of the survey of American reading 
habits. 


sponsor an annual Children’s Book Lecture at 
the Library each November. The 1978 speaker 
was author Jill Paton Walsh. On March 12-13, 
1979, a program entitled “The Audience for 
Children’s Books: A Trans-Atlantic Perspective” 
was held, featuring author and critic Elaine 
Moss and Barbara Rollock, coordinator of chil- 
dren’s services at the New York Public Library. 


The International Role of the Book 

The international flow of books and printed 
materials is a major concern of the center’s in- 
ternational committee. A program on the book 
in Mexico was held on October 10, 1978, and a 
symposium on Japanese literature in translation 
is planned for May 17-18, 1979. A conference 





On October 23, 1978, the center sponsored an evening of illustrated 
talks by two distinguished typographers and book designers, John 
Dreyfus and Hans Schmoller. The program was entitled “Four Mas- 
ters of Modern Typography: Stanley Morison, Francis Meynell, Jan 
Tschichold, Giovanni Mardersteig.” The front cover of the invita- 
tion, designed by Alan Fern, director for special collections, depicts 
(clockwise from upper left) Jan Tschichold’s redrawing of the symbol 
for Penguin Books, a pressmark used by Giovanni Mardersteig at 
the Officina Bodoni, Stanley Morison’s initials engraved on wood by 
Reynolds Stone, and one of the devices of the Nonesuch Press, 
founded by Francis Meynell. The invitation was printed by John 
Michael at his Acorn Press. 


entitled “The International Flow of Informa- 
tion: A Trans-Pacific Perspective” will be held in 
Honolulu on June 7-9, 1979, sponsored by the 
center, the U. S. International Communication 
Agency, and the Graduate School of Library 
Studies at the University of Hawaii. Meetings on 
the same subject involving several Asian partici- 
pants will be held at the Library of Congress on 


June 22, 1979, and at the annual meeting of the 


American Library Association in Dallas, Texas, 
on June 27, 1979. 


History of Books and Printing 

In collaboration with the Library’s Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division, the center has 
presented several public lectures and illustrated 
talks about historical subjects. Speakers have in- 
cluded Mirjam Foot of the British Library, 
typographers and book designers John Dreyfus 





A humorous moment is shared by 
Robert Hale, associate executive 
director of the American Booksel- 
lers Association, Hendrik Edel- 
man, university librarian at Rut- 
gers University, and Carol A. 
Nemeyer, the Library’s Associate 
Librarian for National Pro- 
grams. 


Charles Gibson, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Michigan 
and moderator of the center’s 
“The Book in Mexico” program, 
listens to Georgette Dorn of the 
Hispanic Division. John 
Broderick, chief of the Library’s 


Manuscript Division, observes. 
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and Hans Schmoller, and Anthony Hobson, 
who on March 5, 1979, presented an illustrated 
talk entitled “Function and Form in Bookbind- 
ing.” On June 26, 1979, at the American Library 
Association annual conference in Dallas, the 
center and the American Library History 
Round Table will present a program on the 
subject “Libraries and Scholarship: Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future,” featuring Librarian of Con- 
gress Daniel J. Boorstin and Ian Willison of the 
British Library. Elizabeth Eisenstein, professor 
of history at the University of Michigan and 
author of The Printing Press as an Agent of Change 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979) 
is spending the first six months of 1979 at the 
Library of Congress as a part-time consultant to 
the Center for the Book. 


The Book Professions 

On April 4 and 5, 1979, the center and the 
Education for Publishing Committee of the 
Association of American Publishers held an invi- 
tational seminar at which prominent book pub- 
lishers discussed “The Private and Public Re- 
sponsibilities of the American Publisher.” The 
results of this seminar and similar meetings with 
members of other professional communities 
concerned with the book and the printed word 
will form the basis for future Center for the 
Book programs. 


The Educational and Research Functions 

To fulfill its objective of stimulating apprecia- 
tion of the book and the printed word, the cen- 
ter, in collaboration with specialists from the 
Library of Congress and other institutions, is 
developing a variety of seminar, research, publi- 
cation, and exhibit programs. Anyone can be 
placed on its mailing list to receive announce- 
ments of forthcoming events and publications. 


Seminar and conference proceedings are pub- 
lished and disseminated as widely as possible. 

To identify and encourage needed research, 
the center is also preparing a list of research 
projects that appear to be needed. Additional 
projects for this inventory are welcome. The list 
now includes: a clearinghouse and information 
center for research about reading and literacy, a 
directory of U. S. government book programs, a 
location registry of archives of publishing and 
the book trade, a study of the question of book- 
selling in libraries, a study of authors’ incomes, 
publication of early U. S. copyright records, 
translation of significant books from other cul- 
tures, and an, illustrated volume about the way 
books and printing affect society. 


= 


Proposals for seminars, programs, and re- 
search projects are welcome. The interests of 
the Center for the Book encompass a broad 
range of subjects, including the educational and 
cultural role of the book; the future of the book, 
especially as it relates to new technologies and 
other media; the history of books and printing; 
the international flow of books and the contribu- 
tion of the book and the printed word to inter- 
national understanding; authorship and writ- 
ing; the publishing, design, and production of 
books; the distribution, access, and use of books 
and printed materials; reading and literacy; and 
the role and influence of the institutions of the 
book world. Finally, the purpose of the Center 
for the Book in the Library of Congress is to 
coordinate the common interests of its diverse 
constituency and to bring together—in thought 
and in action—authors, publishers, educators, 
librarians, scholars, and, above all, readers who 
are concerned about books and reading. 





TELEVISION, 
THE BOOK, AND 
THE CLASSROOM 


A National Seminar 


Introduction 


by John Y. Cole 


On April 26 and 27, 1978, the Center for the 
Book in the Library of Congress and the U. S. 
Office of Education cosponsored a seminar on 
television, the book, and the classroom. This 
collaborative effort between two government 
agencies had a purpose that runs counter to 
much of contemporary public comment about 
television. Books such as The Plug-In Drug by 
Marie Winn, Remote Control: Television and the 
Manipulation of American Life by Frank Man- 
kiewicz and Joel Swerdlow, Four Arguments for 
the Elimination of Television by Jerry Mander, and 
The Sponsor: Notes on a Modern Potentate by Erik 
Barnouw have contributed to a general unhap- 
piness about television and its effect on Ameri- 
can society and culture. 

The organizers of the seminar took a more 
positive view and assumed that television could, 
should, and eventually would be used effectively 
in the educational process. Seminar participants 
were asked to address two questions: How can 
television be used imaginatively and effectively 
in the learning process and what practical 
steps can be taken at the national level to inte- 





John Y. Cole is the executive director of the Center for the 


Book. 


grate television, the book, and the printed word 
within the educational process? The stated pur- 
pose of the seminar was “to stimulate fresh 
thinking and perhaps new partnerships” among 
the participants, with a special emphasis on the 
role of commercial television. The commercial 
networks and public television were repre- 
sented, and other participants included educa- 
tors, publishers, government officials, scholars, 
librarians, and parent groups. 

On April 27 seminar participants heard the 
views of six persons from different segments of 
American society. These speakers were asked to 
look beyond the contemporary criticism of tele- 
vision and toward the day when the special qual- 
ities of television and of the written word would 
be combined—especially for the benefit of 
young people. The seminar papers, along with a 
summary of the discussions, a background arti- 
cle entitled “The Electronic Classroom” by John 
Platt of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, and a bibliography are included in 
Television, the Book, and the Classroom, published 
by the Library of Congress. 

The program began on the evening of April 
26, when two pioneers in their respective fields, 
Mortimer J. Adler and Frank Stanton, delivered 
the following keynote addresses. 
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Books, Television, and Learning 


by Mortimer J. Adler 


The letter I received from Mr. Boyer describing 
this occasion posed three questions to which he 
hoped I would address myself. From the way in 
which the questions were worded, slanted in the 
direction of the bookish member of this eve- 
ning’s little duet, I suspect that the questions put 
to Mr. Stanton were somewhat different. In any 
case, I liked the questions put to me and I would 
like to try to answer them. The three questions 
were: 

First, what is the place of the book in a television society? 
Second, what special qualities of the book ensure its central 
role in the learning process? 

Third, how has television—the hours we spend with it and 
its content—affected our relations with books, with school- 
ing, and with learning? 

The second of these three questions seems to 
me to be the pivotal question and, therefore, I 
will deal with it first and with the remaining two 
questions later. The second question, as worded, 
appears to assume the superiority of the book in 
the learning process—whether in school or after 
all schooling is completed. Please note, Mr. Stan- 
ton, that the question does not ask whether the 
book occupies a central role in the learning 
process. It asks why the book occupies that role. 
If the assumption here being made—that the 
book is indispensable to the learning process, as 
television is not—is doubted or challenged by 
anyone, then my first task is certainly to show 
why that assumption is thoroughly justified. 





Mortimer J. Adler taught at Columbia University from 1923 
until 1930, when he moved to the University of Chicago. With 
President Robert M. Hutchins he developed the Great Books 
of the Western World, serving as associate editor. He also 
developed and edited The Great Ideas: A Syntopican of the 
Great Books of the Western World (1952), to which he contrib- 
uted 102 essays. Dr. Adler now serves as director of the 
Institute for Philosophical Research and as chairman of the 
board of editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. His most recent 
book is Aristotle for Everyone (1978). 


To do so with fairness to television, we are 
obligated to deal with all three elements under 
consideration at their very best. Not all books 
are good books; in fact most are not, as most 
television is not very good. In addition, school- 
ing in this country at present is probably at its 
lowest ebb, and the state of adult learning is 
equally deplorable. It would be unfair to pro- 
ceed as if the schools are doing the job they 
should be doing, and as if books are serving the 
purpose they should be serving, and then to 
consider television against the background of 
suppositions so contrary to fact. No, we must 
compare books at their very best with television 
at its very best in relation to schooling and the 
learning process as they should be, not as they 
are. 





To make the comparison in that way, which 
seems to me the only fair way to make it, I think 
it is necessary, first, to summarize briefly the 
educational ideal appropriate to our kind of 
society—a_ technologically advanced industrial 
democracy (in order to be quite explicit about 
what schooling and learning should be like in 
our society); and then to state the three func- 
tions that books perform (in order to indicate 
the three respects in which television and books 
should be compared). I will proceed at once to 
these two preliminary matters, after which I will 
make the threefold comparison that will explain 
the superiority of books in relation to the learn- 
ing process, in school or out of it, then deal with 
the two remaining questions that Mr. Boyer’s 
letter posed, and finally state a few conclusions. 

What should schooling and the learning proc- 
ess be like in our kind of society (an ideal that is 
far from being realized at present)? Elitism in 
any shape or form must be rejected, not only for 
the educational process itself but also for the use 
of books and of television. A society dedicated to 
universal suffrage and one in which technologi- 
cally advanced industrialization provides every 
citizen with ample free time for the pursuits of 
leisure (preeminent among which is learning) is 
a society that should be dedicated to the princi- 
ple of equal educational opportunity for all—all 
without exception. This calls not only for the 
same amount of basic schooling for all but also 
for the same quality of basic schooling for all— 
completely liberal schooling for all, without any 
trace of vocational training in it. 

Such basic schooling should begin at age four 
and terminate at age sixteen with the B.A. de- 
gree. It should not aim to turn out educated or 
learned men and women, for that is an impossi- 
ble task for the school to perform. Children 
cannot be made learned, any more than they 
can be made wise; for immaturity is an insuper- 
able obstacle to both. But children can be made 
competent as learners, and they can be intro- 
duced to the world of learning and given the 
motivation to continue learning after they have 
left school. If our schools and colleges—up to 
the B.A. degree—did nothing else, they would 
be doing the very best that can be expected of 
them. 

Schooling at its very best is only the beginning 
of the educational process. At its best, it is only a 
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preparation for a lifetime of continued learning, 
which may ultimately produce an educated man 
or woman. It provides such preparation to the 
extent that it inculcates the liberal arts, which 
are the arts of learning—the skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, observing, measur- 
ing, and calculating. These are the arts of think- 
ing as well, for there is no genuine learning 
(learning that is better than rote memory) which 
does not involve thinking. Learning does not 
consist in the passive reception of content that is 
committed to memory and regurgitated at some 
later time. It is not the activity of the teacher that 
is essential to learning, but the activity of the 
learner—intellectual activity that involves acts of 
understanding that involve the consideration of 
ideas. That is why Socrates always represents the 
ideal teacher, one who teaches by asking, not by 
telling, one who demands intellectual activity on 
the part of the learner, not passive reception. 

So much for what schooling and learning 
should be, ideally. Now let me turn to the other 
of my two preliminary considerations—the 
three functions that books perform, with respect 
to which a comparison with television can be 
made. In How to Read a Book, first published 
almost forty years ago, I distinguished three dif- 
ferent aims that we may have when we resort to 
books. 

Our aim may be simply entertainment—at the 
lowest level, merely to pass away the time, for 
recreation or relaxation, for getting drowsy 
enough to go to sleep—and at higher levels, 
entertainment to engage our minds a little more 
than that, but nevertheless falling short of in- 
structing us or elevating our minds. A second 
aim may be the acquirement of information or, 
beyond that, instruction in some field of organ- 
ized knowledge. 

The third purpose that books may serve is to 
improve our minds, not merely with respect to 
knowledge, but beyond that with respect to in- 
sight and understanding. Let me describe this 
third use of books as the process whereby the 
reading of books that are over our head enables 
us to lift our minds up from the state of under- 
standing less to the state of understanding 
more. This third use of books need not exclude 
the first or second. Reading books for the sake 
of enlightenment may be pleasurable and enter- 
taining; it may also be informative or instruc- 
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tive; but it is never merely that. 

The rules set forth in How to Read a Book— 
and the liberal arts that will be acquired by fol- 
lowing these rules—apply only to reading books 
for the third of these three purposes. They are 
not necessary for books read merely for enter- 
tainment, nor even for books read merely for 
information or factual instruction. Further- 
more, there are only a few books worth reading 
for the sake of genuinely improving the mind, 
only a few that deserve the care and effort re- 
quired by the rules set forth in How to Read a 
Book. Of the thirty-five or forty thousand books 
published in the United States each year, how 
many would you say deserve such careful and 
effortful reading? My estimate is less than a 
thousand. And of that thousand, how many de- 
serve a second equally careful reading? Probably 
less than a hundred. And more than two careful 
readings—merely a handful at most. The last 
thing in the world that I am saying is that most 
books are good and most television is bad. On 
the contrary, I am saying very few books are 
good for the learning process as it should be 
carried on. 

Let us begin the comparison of books and 
television by considering them with respect to a 
purpose both obviously serve—the purpose of 
providing entertainment. Here it seems to me 
we are all compelled to admit that TV at its best 
is about as good as books at their very best. It 
may be argued that the great novels and the 
great plays that have been produced on televi- 
sion are necessarily somewhat diminished in 
scope and substance by the exigencies of that 
medium. To this extent there may be more en- 
tertainment provided by books than by televi- 
sion. On the other hand, it can be said that the 
vividness of television—the power of verbal and 
pictorial narration combined as compared with 
the power of merely verbal narration—gives the 
superiority to television. However, for our pres- 
ent purpose, since we are concerned with the 
learning process, not with entertainment, we 
need not decide whether reading a play by 
Shakespeare or a novel by Dostoievski is 
superior to seeing it on the stage or on the TV 
screen. 

Next, let us consider books and television as 
conveyors of information and as instruments of 
factual instruction. Here, again, books and tele- 


vision come out about equal. Here, again, each 
may have superiority in one respect but not in 
another. It is, further, appropriate to consider 
here the role that educational films and educa- 
tional television can play in the classroom. Con- 
sidering them, as they are usually considered, as 
audiovisual aids, they are just that and no more. 
To say that they are just audiovisual aids is to say 
that, in the learning process, properly carried 
on, they must be supplemented by other mate- 
rials or means of learning: by the effort of the 
teacher, which at its best should consist in asking 
questions and conducting discussion, and by 
books that, at their very best—filled with illustra- 
tions, diagrams, maps, and so forth—can do the 
whole job almost as well as it can be done with- 
out resort to audiovisual aids. But it may be said 
that teaching films and teaching television may 
go beyond being audiovisual aids. They may be 
primary and independent sources of instruction 
and information about matters of fact. But even 
when they are so considered and, in addition, 
are as good as they can possibly be, they are no 
better than lectures delivered by a first-rate lec- 
turer, accompanied in some instances by labora- 
tory demonstrations, by slides, by charts, maps, 
and diagrams. To which I must add one further 
point; namely, that the best lecture is only 
second-best as a means of instruction, inferior to 
the Socratic procedure of asking questions and 
conducting discussion. 

Finally, we come to the third purpose that 
books—the best books, I should say—can serve: 
the reading of books for the purpose of improv- 
ing the mind by enlightening it, by activating the 
thinking process, by awakening ideas in it, by 
elevating it from understanding less to under- 
standing more. Here television and books are 
incomparable, for books, or at least some books, 
the best books, can perform this function for 
those who have learned how to read, and televi- 
sion cannot perform this function at all. Pre- 
cisely because only books can perform this func- 
tion, books and books alone require the learner 
to become disciplined in the liberal arts, the arts 
of reading and discussion, of asking questions 
and pursuing the answers to them. If there were 
no books—a contrafactual supposition that I 
hope our television society never turns into a 
statement of fact, if television were in fact the 
only medium of communication, there would be 





no occasion in the learning process, in school or 
out of it, for the acquirements of the liberal arts. 
Television may, in some rare instances, stimu- 
late thinking, but it does not demand much skill 
in thinking, nor does it cultivate such skill. If 
books were not used in the learning process, and 
if our teachers fell far short of the power of 
Socrates (who cultivated the liberal arts without 
resort to books), I cannot imagine how or where 
in the learning process the liberal arts would be 
acquired, or how and where the mind would be 
enlightened by abstract ideas or disciplined in 
the skill of dealing with them. This, and this 
alone, is my basic challenge to Mr. Stanton as the 
exponent of television in this discussion. If he 
cannot meet it, then I rest my case. If he tries to, 
then I will resume my effort to show that he is 
wrong. 

What is the place of the book in a television 
society? That is a factual, not a theoretical, ques- 
tion. The answer to it is that, in our television 
society, television has more and more resulted in 
the displacement of books in the learning proc- 
ess, not only for the young in school but for 
their elders in adult life. Why is this so? Why is it 
likely to be increasingly true? First, because 
there is a limited amount of free time at our 
disposal to use well or poorly. There is only so 
much of it; and if television preempts more and 
more of it, less and less of it will remain for the 
reading of books. Second, because of the weak- 
ness of the flesh, which naturally tends to take 
the easier path, the less effortful, the less 
strenuous. The more pleasurable and painless, 
the less active and effortful, will always tend to 
displace that which involves the painful effort 
required to learn by thinking. 

I will have more to say on this point, pres- 
ently, when, in my concluding remarks, I will 
comment on the pain of learning, a pain that all 
of us must have the courage to suffer in order to 
do what we should do for our minds. For the 
moment, I want to qualify what I have just said 
about the unfortunate effects that television has 
had in the displacement of books. The fault 
does not lie primarily with television. If the 
schools were doing the job they should be doing, 
if they were giving the young the liberal training 
they should provide, they would themselves act 
as the needed countervailing force to counteract 
the enticements of television. The failure of the 
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schools is the primary cause of the displacement 
of books by television. If the schools did their 


job properly, books would still reign supreme 


even in a television society. 

The one remaining question is: how has 
television—the hours we spend with it and its 
content—affected our relations with books, with 
schooling, and with learning? The basic point I 
want to make here concerns the habit of mind 
that watching television cultivates. It is a habit of 
passive reception, sitting back and letting the 
bewitching images on the screen wash over one. 
This passive habit of mind is then transferred to 
the reading of books, which results in the kind 
of reading that does not deserve the name; for 
passive reading is not reading at all in any sense 
that is appropriate to the use of the best books 
for the enlightenment, elevation, and improve- 
ment of the mind. 

This happens not only to children in school, 
who read passively, not actively, even the rela- 
tively poor books that they are assigned to read 
in the degraded curriculums that now prevail 
everywhere, not only in our high schools but 
also in our colleges. Little profit results from 
sitting down with a book, turning the pages, and 
letting its contents wash over the mind in the 
same way that one sits back and succumbs 
passively to television. When books are read in 
this way, they might just as well not be read at 
all, except to memorize for the sake of regur- 
gitating the memorized content on examina- 
tions and then forgetting it. Certainly new ideas, 
new insights, better understanding cannot be 
acquired in this way. No thinking is involved 
and, therefore, little if any genuine learning. 

Let me repeat what I have already said. 
Television cannot be blamed for the failure of 
the schools to do what they should do, even if it 
can be said that the amount of time consumed in 
watching television and the bad habit of mind 
that watching television forms make it more dif- 
ficult for schools and teachers to do what they 
should be doing. Nor can television be blamed 
for the most widespread of all American mis- 
conceptions about learning—that it should all be 
fun, that if it cannot be made effortlessly pleas- 
ant, it should be avoided or only minimally en- 
dured. 

To amplify this last point, I would like to 
conclude this address by quoting from an essay 
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that I wrote in 1941. At that time, I had in mind 
the two very best educational programs on 
radio. One was the University of Chicago’s 
Round Table; the other was a radio program— 
on CBS, I believe—called “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” conducted by two friends of mine, Mark 
Van Doren and Lyman Bryson. Both of these 
programs involved the discussion of important 
ideas and issues and, in the case of “Invitation to 
Learning,” the discussion of good books. Both 
resulted in the distribution on request to listen- 
ers of transcripts of the program. These tran- 
scripts always included bibliographies of rec- 
ommended books to be read. Both programs 
regarded themselves as occasions for further 
learning by the reading of books. 

The title of the essay I wrote in 1941 was 
“Invitation to the Pain of Learning.” The brunt 
of its criticism was directed at the schools, at the 
educators, and at the American public in gen- 
eral. The fundamental mistake being made by 
all of them, I tried to say, was their fallacious 
supposition that all learning should be fun, 
should be effortless and easy, not only in the 
classroom but throughout the whole of life. I 
have brought along with me copies of this paper 
that I will distribute to the conferees tomorrow 
morning. Now I will confine myself to quoting 
its concluding paragraphs: 

I do not know whether radio or television will ever be able 
to do anything genuinely educative. I am sure it serves the 
public in two ways: by giving them amusement and by giving 
them information. It may even, as in the case of its very best 
“educational” programs, stimulate some persons to do some- 
thing about their minds by pursuing knowledge and wisdom 


in the only way possible—the hard way. But what I do not 
know is whether it can ever do what the best teachers have 
always done and must now be doing; namely, to present 
programs which are genuinely educative, as opposed to 
merely stimulating, in the sense that following them requires 
the listener to be active not passive, to think rather than 
remember, and to suffer all the pains of lifting himself up by 
his own bootstraps. 

Certainly so long as the so-called educational directors of 
our leading networks continue to operate on their present 
false principles, we can expect nothing. So long as they 
confuse education and entertainment, so long as they sup- 
pose that learning can be accomplished without pain, so long 
as they persist in bringing everything and everybody down 
to the lowest level on which the largest audience can be 
reached, the educational programs offered on the air will 
remain what they are today—shams and delusions. 

It may be, of course, that the radio and television, for 
economic reasons must, like the motion picture, reach with 
certainty so large an audience that the networks cannot 
afford even to experiment with programs which make no 
pretense to be more palatable and pleasurable than real 
education can be. It may be that the radio and television 
cannot be expected to take a sounder view of education and 
to undertake more substantial programs than now prevail 
among the country’s official leaders in education—the heads 
of our school system, of our colleges, of our adult education 
associations. But, in either case, let us not fool ourselves 
about what we are doing. 

“Education” all wrapped up in attractive tissue is the gold 
brick that is being sold in America today on every street 
corner. Every one is selling it, every one is buying it, but no 
one is giving or getting the real thing because the real thing 
is always hard to give or get. Yet the real thing can be made 
generally available if the obstacles to its distribution are 
honestly recognized. Unless we acknowledge that every invi- 
tation to learning can promise pleasure only as the result of 
pain, can offer achievement only at the expense of work, all 
of our invitations to learning, in school and out, whether by 
books, lectures, or radio and television programs will be as 
much buncombe as the worst patent medicine advertising, 
or the campaign pledge to put two chickens in every pot. 





Television and the Book 


by Frank Stanton 


Our presence here tonight is testimony to a 
significant truth, one we all applaud. It clearly 
demonstrates once again that this illustrious in- 
stitution is not a mere book collector, a 
storehouse of what has been done, but that it is 
an activist in the promotion of things yet to 
come. In establishing the Center for the Book 
six months ago, Congress created a fresh advo- 
cate of the printed word as a vital element of 
American culture. This first public seminar, 
conducted with the U.S. Office of Education, 
sets the center on a course which should greatly 
enhance our national life. 

It is reassuring to me that this seminar pairs 
the first instrument of mass communication 
growing out of technological progress with the 
most recent. The book, made generally available 
by Gutenberg’s ingenuity, has been an impor- 
tant instrument of education over the past five 
centuries. I believe television now has an equally 
important educational role, and I am persuaded 
that a partnership of the two will enrich all levels 
of American culture in future centuries. 

That phrase, “all levels of American culture,” 
is a crucial one in this discussion, for books and 
television both are ubiquitous. Television is a 
nearly universal medium of communication, 
and books also penetrate a wide span of national 
life. Both are involved in informing, entertain- 
ing, and educating people at all social and eco- 
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nomic levels. They must meet the demands of 
diversity as well as mass appeal. 

Television is a newcomer to our mass com- 
munications mix. Although the technology was 
developed a half century ago, it did not come 
into wide public use until after World War II. At 
the beginning of 1948, there were 15 television 
stations on the air and they could be received in 
200,000 homes. Ten years later, we had 520 
stations reaching 42 million homes. That was 
the decade of explosive growth; the trend has 
been somewhat more sedate in the subsequent 
decades. 

Today, there are television sets in 73 million 
households, and those homes account for 204 
million Americans. That is about 97 percent of 
the total population and probably is as close as 
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you can come to a universal system of public 
communication. The time spent viewing televi- 
sion also has been increasing. It rose a half hour 
between the 1970-71 season and the 1976-77 
season, when people were averaging three 
hours and forty-eight minutes per day. 

Consider what is involved in attracting our 
fellow citizens to their sets for that much view- 
ing. The networks and the individual stations 
together present material to fill eighteen to 
twenty-four hours of broadcasting, 365 days of 
the year. They report the news and, through 
documentaries, analyze the major issues of the 
day. They present thoughtful dramatic produc- 
tions and exciting sports events. And they must 
come up with a schedule of the comedy and 
action adventure which permits people to relax 
from the tensions of life. All of this, of course, 
must have sufficient range and variety to appeal 
to all of the highly diverse segments of contem- 
porary society. 

Eric Sevareid tells an illuminating story about 
an hour of talk with Hugo Black, who was the 
first sitting Supreme Court justice to agree to a 
lengthy interview on television. Eric calls it a 
fascinating hour with a beautiful mind. Yet 
when it was broadcast, another network fea- 
tured an hour with Brigitte Bardot. Most of the 
audience preferred another kind of beauty that 
day, for Mlle Bardot won the ratings contest 
hands down. The point is that we must continue 
to have the Justice Blacks as well as the Mlle 
Bardots on the air because television must serve 
the audiences that will find each of them appeal- 
ing. 

In the course of pursuing the goal of univer- 
sal appeal through diversity, television naturally 
will be producing material somebody doesn’t 
like. And in the course of constantly creating 
new material to fill those twenty-four hours each 
day of the year, there will be some mistakes, 
some lapses of taste, some banality. It is inevita- 
ble and it gives rise to considerable criticism. I 
would not defend everything that appears on 
television, but I do believe that the medium by 
and large does a good job of meeting the varied 
responsibilities of mass public communications. 

I also hear some echoes from the world of 
books during an analogous stage of develop- 
ment. When the United States was little more 
than a half century old, Alexis de Tocqueville 


said of our democratic populace that “they pre- 
fer books which may be easily procured, quickly 
read and which require no learned researches to 
be understood. The ever increasing crowd of 
readers, and their continual craving for some- 
thing new, ensure the sale of books that nobody 
much esteems.” Viewpoints on communications 
don’t seem to change much from century to 
century. 

I imagine that when Gutenberg introduced 
his machine, the new technology sent a shudder 
through the intellectual world of the time. What 
would it do to the established tradition of creat- 
ing and transmitting wisdom? What of the sages 
and teachers, the oracles and preachers who had 
carried civilization that far? Their works had 
been stored away on stone, papyrus, and 
parchment where they were accessible to priests 
and scholars. But what would happen when 
knowledge was accessible to the masses? We are 
here tonight to celebrate the fact that printing 
has worked out quite well for mankind, so well 
we are convinced that books should be pro- 
moted for an even stronger role in the future. 

What are the prospects for books now that a 
new communications technology has captured 
the public fancy? If the record is any indication, 
the prospects are excellent. Let’s take a quick 
look at the quarter century between 1950 and 
1975, the time when television developed into a 
major force in this society. During that period, 
the population grew 43 percent, but the number 
of book titles published in this country more 
than tripled. They rose from eighty-six hundred 
in 1950 to thirty thousand in 1975, and by now 
the total is fast approaching forty thousand. 
Sales of the ubiquitous paperback book in- 
creased ten times, going from $44 million to 
$450 million. 

There were gains in periodical publishing, 
too. The number of daily newspapers stayed at 
about seventeen hundred, but circulation rose 
from 54 million to 61 million. In addition to 
newspapers, there were sixty-nine hundred 
periodicals of all types published in 1950, while 
by 1975 there were ninety-six hundred and they 
ranged from broad national publications to the 
narrowest of special interests. 

All of this tells us we should resist the tempta- 
tion to label our times the Age of Television. It 
really is an era of mass communication. Ours is 





not a television society but one in which attitudes 
and ambitions are shaped by information and 
impressions from all kinds of sources. People 
might spend three or four hours watching tele- 
vision, but they spend another twelve waking 
hours working, talking, reading, traveling. It is 
this total experience that creates the sense of 
reality, and I am rather impatient with the no- 
tion occasionally expressed that the ordinary 
citizen is weakminded to the point that a few 
hours of television each day can turn him into a 
video-guided vegetable. 

Books have a very strong role in the process of 
mass communication. Anybody who strolls 
through a drugstore, airport, or supermarket 
knows that the day of the book as an erudite 
object between hard covers has long since gone. 
The image of books as the talisman of a 
privileged minority or an intellectual elite is a 
thing of the fading past, and that is a very 
healthy development in a democratic society. 
Books of all sizes, shapes, and content are found 
everywhere, thanks in good part to the advent 
of the paperback. They are a source of ideas and 
enjoyment for scores of millions of our citizens. 
These volumes do not all have serious content 
or lofty themes, since they must appeal to a wide 
range of interests, tastes, moods, and levels of 
comprehension. But the important fact is that 
people are reading. 

That there is a positive correlation between 
increased television viewing and the increased 
use of books surprises some people. Perhaps 
they remember the days twenty-five years ago 
when the advent of television did put a dent in 
the public’s reading habits. During the early fif- 
ties, library circulation turned downward, and 
so did book sales. But the trend was soon re- 
versed, and both indicators have risen to new 
highs in the past two decades. Public library 
circulation rose from 543 million in 1950 to 927 
million twenty-five years later. 

The same sort of thing happened in the music 
world when radio came on the scene. It was 
feared that the new broadcast medium would 
destroy the recorded music business, but we 
now know that the two of them have prospered 
mightily together. 

What happened with television was that it be- 
came a part of and contributed to a general 
explosion in cultural interests. Instead of ab- 
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sorbing the exclusive attention of the public, 
television stimulated people’s interests in all 
kinds of subjects. Quincy Mumford, who was 
Librarian of Congress during much of that 
period, queried his fellow librarians about the 
impact of television and found a consensus that 
it stimulated calls for books which were related 
to programs people had seen. Publishers dis- 
covered the same phenomenon. 

We discovered the correlation twenty years 
ago when Channel 2 in New York City broadcast 
an early morning program called “Sunrise 
Semester.” There was a lecture on Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black, a book which had sold a 
total of three thousand copies over a seven-year 
period. Suddenly there was a run on the book- 
stores, and five thousand copies were sold dur- 
ing the three days following the lecture, just in 
the New York City area. 

Much the same thing has happened many 
times in the intervening years. We received 
dramatic confirmation of the phenomenon last 
fall when John Ehrlichman’s novel The C.mpany 
was broadcast in the form of a miniseries called 
“Washington: Behind Closed Doors.” Pocket 
Books printed a special edition of the novel with 
the television series title prominently displayed 
on the cover. It is reported that 80 million 
people watched part or all of the series, and the 
publisher sold 1.5 million copies of his book. 

A strong linkage has developed between 
books and television during the years between 
those two events. I think the relationship is 
worth examining. It involves programs which 
have come from books and books which have 
come from programs. It involves the encour- 
agement of writers. And finally it involves the 
promotion of books simply as a matter of 
stimulating sales. 

I would like to examine this last point first, 
not because we are concerned here with the 
financial fate of publishers but because in- 
creased book sales mean increased use of books. 
It means more people are reading and learning, 
a matter that certainly does warrant our interest. 

Interviewing an author on the air has long 
been regarded as a technique that benefits view- 
ers, authors, and publishers. Writers are inter- 
esting people, and they often bring a lively wit 
and fresh ideas to the broadcasts which feature 
them. In turn, television exposure has become a 
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reliable spur to book sales. The “Today” show is 
generally regarded as the most effective plat- 
form, but there are other national and local 
shows which regularly feature authors discuss- 
ing their works. 

In more recent years, the value of advertising 
books on television has become apparent. This 
interest has coincided with the creation of mass 
distribution systems which broaden public ac- 
cess to books far beyond the traditional system 
of about five thousand bookstores which once 
prevailed. Supermarkets alone offer nearly fif- 
teen thousand sales outlets, and they are joined 
by drugstores, convenience food chains, and a 
great variety of other retail places. Publishers 


are beginning to commit advertising budgets of 


as much as $300,000 to move a single title 
through this system, and the broadly based sell- 
ing power of television is seen as an effective 
tool for attracting large audiences for new 
books. 

On the creative side, there is a flow in both 
directions between the television and publishing 
worlds. Books have long been a source of mate- 
rial for television, but the pace of adaptations 
has stepped up in recent years. The develop- 
ment of the miniseries, in which a book is 
serialized over several successive days, has 
brought us books like Leon Uris’s QBVII and 


Irwin Shaw’s Rich Man, Poor Man. And, of 


course, it brought us the phenomenal Roots. 

We also have seen more traditional shows and 
series made from Graves’s I, Claudius, O’Con- 
nor’s The Last Hurrah, Tolkien’s The Hobbit, and 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. The networks cur- 
rently have more than thirty projects under way 
to adapt books into television programs over the 
next two years. And the evidence indicates that 
those programs not only will entertain their 
viewers but will stimulate an interest in the 
books involved. Sales of I, Claudius and Anna 
Karenina boomed when they were linked with 
the television programs. 

The story of “Roots” was even more impres- 
sive. An audience of 109 million saw at least part 
of the series, which was broadcast at a time when 
the book was available in a hardcover edition 
with a cover price of $12.50. The public re- 
sponse was phenomenal, and Doubleday has 
printed 1,575,000 copies of that edition. When 
Dell Publishing brought the paperback version 


out later in the year, 2.4 million were printed 
initially and the advance orders exceeded the 
press run by 50 percent before delivery. 

Books flow in the other direction, too. When a 
television program is successful, we find the 
story can be converted into a book which will 
make its message available to an additional au- 
dience over an extended period of time. 
“Holocaust,” seen by an estimated cumulative 
audience of 109 million, is a prime example. 
The original television story was written by 
Gerald Green, a distinguished author with eigh- 
teen books to his credit. Then he was commis- 
sioned to write a companion book, and Bantam 
Books had 1,150,000 copies of the paperback 
edition in print before the program was broad- 
cast. “Holocaust” told a story that is crucial for 
society to remember, and the companion book 
will expand greatly the impact of the television 
program. 

The experience with “Holocaust” follows a 
pattern established by earlier television series of 
evident cultural value. Public television alone 
has spawned series which have included “Alis- 
tair Cooke’s America,” “Civilisation” by Kenneth 
Clark, and “The Ascent of Man” by Jacob 
Bronowski. They all became bestsellers, as did 
the book based on “The Adams Chronicles.” I 
think we will see more of this in both public and 
commercial television. It is an effective joining 
of the distinctive mass communications 
capabilities of broadcasting and publishing. 

While serving the interest of the public, the 
increased activity also benefits writers. Televi- 
sion has long offered an additional market for 
the work of writers formerly limited to the 
printed word. The flowering synergy between 
television and publishing should further expand 
the market for their work. Television has also 
been the source of substantial sums which en- 
courage the development of writing talent. 

In reviewing some of the material sent out by 
the Center for the Book, I was particularly in- 
terested in a special television issue of the maga- 
zine The National Elementary Principal. It contains 
a series of thoughtful articles on the relationship 
between education and television which reflect 
many viewpoints found in society. Some fear 
television, while others despise it. Some are re- 
signed to working with television, and a few are 
even enthusiastic about the potential contribu- 





tion to learning. A paper by John Platt of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara, which 
accompanied the magazine, even advocates a 
complete overhaul of the educational system to 
take full recognition of the revolution electronic 
technology has wrought in the ways we live and 
learn. It is clear that there is little consensus 
about television and that relatively little is being 
done to take advantage of it. 

Perhaps the magazine’s editorial expresses it 
best. It says: “If we consider television viewing as 
another social problem to be taken on by the 
schools, we will fail to accomplish much of any- 
thing. A better approach . . . would be to regard 
television as an important, creative, even indis- 
pensable instructional tool.” The editor, Paul L. 
Houts, went on to say that there should be a 
bigger effort to “prepare principals and 
teachers not only to use instructional television 
wisely, but to tap the educational opportunities 
that commercial television offers . . . in the class- 
room, in the school, we ought to be moving 
toward making television an integral part of the 
instructional program.” In this connection, it is 
worth recalling that schools generally failed to 
make effective use of eight- and sixteen- 
millimeter film technology. Let’s hope they will 
take full advantage of the potential of television. 

There are two aspects to the role of television 
in our system of education. One involves the use 
of television in the classroom. The other is the 
broader process, which I will discuss later, by 
which our citizens use television to gain the in- 
formation and perspective that are vital to a 
functioning democracy. 

Let me first review the ways in which televi- 
sion can serve as an instructional tool in the 
classroom. One is the use of closed circuit sys- 
tems to instruct students through a medium 
they have become comfortable with in their 
homes. It can be used live, but more often it 
makes use of prerecorded programs on vid- 
eotape. The programs can be prepared by spe- 
cialists and used in conjunction with lesson plans 
tailored to the needs of students of all levels. 
The key element, of course, is programming. 
The technology accomplishes nothing if it is not 
matched by an intelligent and constructive ef- 
fort to prepare effective lectures and demon- 
strations. 

A second tool, which supplements the first, is 
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the broadcasting of educational programs to the 
schools. Many public telelvision stations across 
the country, as well as a few other noncommer- 
cial outlets, schedule a full complement of edu- 
cational programs during school hours. Pro- 
grams such as “Sesame Street,” “Readalong” 
and “Search for Science” are the products of this 
effort, and they demonstrate how effective the 
medium can be. 

In the specific field of reading, there have 
been some extremely encouraging results from 
an experimental project conducted in Philadel- 
phia. A high school English teacher there, 
Michael McAndrew, was searching for ways to 
improve basic skills and overcome his students’ 
apathy toward reading. He hit on the idea of 
using television scripts to stimulate their inter- 
est. Starting with videotapes of some old com- 
mercial programs, the students were drawn into 
an involvement with the accompanying scripts. 
They responded immediately, and reading 
scores rose dramatically. 

With the potential established, the next step 
was to seek advance scripts for programs not yet 
broadcast. The networks responded, and soon 
students were doing exercises with the scripts in 
anticipation of the scheduled broadcasts. They 
even took the scripts home, where they became 
the focus of family discussions. 

The success of the project was vividly demon- 
strated with the broadcast of “Eleanor and 
Franklin,” a remarkable two-part dramatization 
of the life of the Roosevelt family. The pro- 
gram’s sponsor, IBM, agreed to print the script 
as an insertion in the Philadelphia Inquirer a few 
days before the first broadcast was scheduled. 
Additional copies were printed for all of the 
city’s junior and senior high school students. 
Over a million scripts went out. Teachers and 
students worked with the scripts in advance, and 
on the appointed day “Eleanor and Franklin” 
drew ratings in Philadelphia of thirty-eight for 
part one and fifty-one for part two, compared 
with national ratings of twenty and twenty-four. 
The sense of participation had an immense ef- 
fect. As an interesting sidelight, the Joseph Lash 
book on which the program was based sold out 
in the area, and libraries reported numerous 
requests for the book and others on the 
Roosevelts. 

What this proves is that there is great poten- 
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tial for constructive use of commercial broad- 
casting as an educational tool. And the potential 
seems limited only by the imagination of educa- 
tors and broadcasters. The networks are ex- 
panding their participation this year in the 
Television Reading Program, which grew out of 
the Philadelphia experiment. There is some 
evidence that the companion books growing out 
of television programs also are effective in at- 
tracting the interest of nonreaders. There are 
individual teachers making all kinds of uses of 
television, studying current events from news 
programs, reviewing dramatic shows, even ex- 
amining the technology which makes television 
work. They are helped by the availability of the 
Teachers Guides to Television, a semiannual publi- 
cation which provides lesson plans for fourteen 
television programs scheduled for the next 
semester. And, of course, at the college level, 
one can even attend class via television. 

All of these developments are encouraging, 
and many of them involve books and reading, 
for they are at the root of the educational proc- 
ess. I look forward to an expanded role for 
television as more educators take advantage of 
the potential it has for them and their students. 

As I thought of the larger educational role of 

television in American society, I was drawn to a 
passage in John Platt’s paper, which I men- 
tioned earlier as a survey of education in an 
electronic age. He put it this way: 
Certainly television enlarges our world and links us more 
closely together. All human beings become parts of a simul- 
taneous emotional response network. It is said that children 
in the first grade now know the meaning of many more 
words than children knew in 1900. How could they help it, 
after being exposed to all that diversity and life? Even ad- 
venture shows and old Westerns expand their horizons. And 
from age two to eighty-two, with TV debates and news, we 
have all learned about space, oceans, the environment, the 
limits to growth, energy, nuclear dangers, the antiwar 
movement, Watergate and the constitutional process, the 
Third World and hunger, women’s liberation, and so on and 
on for dozens of major social and political issues that were 
not taught in disciplinary courses or in schools and colleges 
at all, until the students themselves insisted that they be 
brought into the classrooms. 


That passage captures the great educational role 
not only of television but of all the mass com- 
munications media in a democratic society. Citi- 
zens must understand what is going on so they 
can understand what their leaders are saying. 
They must have knowledge in order to choose 


those leaders wisely. And they must be prepared 
to move in new directions when events or trends 
in the nation or the world dictate it. The timeli- 
ness of television is of special value in such cases. 

The educational value of television was evi- 
dent to all of us, I’m sure, during that unhappy 
summer of 1974 when we were changing presi- 
dents through the process of impeachment and 
resignation. That was a terribly critical time in 
the history of our republic, yet it went smoothly. 
Great credit must be given to the fact that 
people could watch the whole process, know 
what was happening, and finally understand 
why the change must be made. They saw the 
House Judiciary Committee on their television 
screens day after day, becoming aware of the 
intelligence and good will of the members as 
they began the agonizing process of impeaching 
a president. They watched the president’s rebut- 
tals and finally his decision to leave. They saw a 
new president quickly and legitimately installed. 

There were no destructive mysteries about 
the process, no room for dark suspicions of 
political plots. It was all there to be witnessed 
and thus provide the confidence that the politi- 
cal process had worked properly, guided by 
men and women of honor. It was crucial for 
people to learn all this and to learn it instantly so 
we could remain whole as a political family. 
Television was able to do that. 

Now the role of the book has become manifest 
in the Watergate aftermath. We sometimes seem 
to be drowning in a flood of them, but in the 
long term they all will prove valuable for their 
contributions to our understanding of that 
tragic time. Books are bringing us the perspec- 
tive and the detail, combined with a mosaic of 
the personalities and the diverse passions in- 
volved. In various ways, they will help us know 
why it all happened. Then they will store that 
knowledge to help future generations under- 
stand. 

This contribution to understanding our polit- 
ical life is, of course, but one of the many roles 
of the book in our culture. Along with en- 
lightenment, we depend on books for informa- 
tion, amusement, spiritual guidance, and 
myriad other benefits. But some kind of educa- 
tional function is at the root of many of those 
roles, making an extraordinary contribution 
across a wide range of American life. 





I am certain the Center for the Book is fo- 
cused on the broader educational role of the 
book, for I have read and heard the comments 
of Dr. Daniel Boorstin and others guiding the 
center through this formative period. I hope all 
of you who cherish the book will see that televi- 
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sion has an equal, if somewhat different, re- 
sponsibility to meet the diverse communication 
needs of our entire culture. And I hope you will 
see that the two are natural partners in inform- 
ing and educating the American people. 





Some Recent Publications 
of the Library of Congress 


Concerto for Violin, Op. 77 by Johannes Brahms: A 
Facsimile of the Holograph Score. 1979. 128 p. For 
sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. $50. Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto in the composer’s hand, with 
revisions by the great violinist Joseph Joachim, is 
meticulously reproduced in five and, in some 
places, six colors. Yehudi Menuhin’s informa- 
tive introduction analyzes the collaboration be- 
tween Brahms and Joachim, and Jon Newsom’s 
foreword provides an account of their working 
relationship as reflected in their correspondence 
concerning the Violin Concerto. The manu- 
script was presented to the Library of Congress 
in 1948 by Fritz Kreisler. A color key is pro- 
vided. 


Drawings of Nature and Circumstance: Caricature 
since 1870. 1979. 44 p. For sale by the Informa- 
tion Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. $1.75. By Bernard Reilly, curator of 
popular and applied graphic art, Prints and 
Photographs Division. A catalog which repro- 
duces all the caricature drawings included in an 
exhibit that opened at the Library of Congress 
on January 26, 1979. Sixteen artists, from 
Thomas Nast in the 1870s to Brad Holland in 
the 1970s, are represented by thirty-six illustra- 
tions and brief descriptions of the art of carica- 
ture as they practiced it. An introductory essay 
urges a careful look at these examples from the 
collections of the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion and presents an original, analytic perspec- 
tive on the drawings. 


For Congress and the Nation: A Chronological His- 
tory of the Library of Congress. 1979. 196 p. (S/N 
030-003-00018-7) $8. By John Y. Cole, execu- 
tive director of the Center for the Book at the 
Library of Congress. Traces the development of 
the largest library in the world from 1774, when 
the Continental Congress convened in Philadel- 
phia and began using the books of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, to November 1975, 
when the twelfth Librarian of Congress, Daniel 


J. Boorstin, took the oath of office in Washing- 


ton. A generously illustrated, well-documented 
chronology details the way the Library of Con- 
gress acquired its various functions and collec- 
tions and became an institution serving both the 
Congress and the nation. A bibliographic essay 
and a comprehensive subject index are pro- 
vided. 





Publications are for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, unless other- 
wise noted. There is a minimum charge of one 
dollar for each mail order. All orders must be 
prepaid. Checks for items ordered from the LC 
Information Office should be made payable to 
the Library of Congress. Remittance to the 
Superintendent of Documents may be made by 
coupon, money order, express order, check, or 
charge against a deposit account. When order- 
ing, cite the stock number (S/N) if given. 





How To Order 


In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations be- 
longing to the Library of Congress. Orders should 
be addressed to the Library of Congress, Photo- 
duplication Service, Washington, D.C. 20540. A re- 
quest should give the issue of the Quarterly Journal, 
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Reproductions 


page and position of the item, a brief description, 
and the photographic negative number as given in 
the caption (e.g., LC-USZ62-19288). All orders 
must be prepaid; prices are available from the 
Photoduplication Service. 





Editor’s Note (Continued from page 95) 


While Burke was condemning the French 
Revolution, William Nicholson was designing a 
cylinder press which, had it worked, would have 
revolutionized printing. Friedrich Konig had 
better luck, and by 1811 his cylinder press was 
being tested in Thomas Bensley’s printing shop. 
On November 28, 1814, two cylinder presses 
were put into operation at the London Times, 
heralding a communications revolution that is 
still in progress. When Congress directed the 
Center for the Book in the Library of Congress 
“to provide a program for the investigation of 
the transmission of human knowledge,” it was in 
effect asking the Library to encourage research 
on this continuing revolution. John Cole de- 
scribes some of the center’s activities, and Mor- 
timer Adler and Frank Stanton present their 
views on the interrelationships between televi- 
sion, the book, and the classroom. 

That the Industrial Revolution was also a 
cause of the increased popularity of band music 
in the nineteenth century seems at first unlikely. 
Jon Newsom informs us, however, that “in Eng- 
land employers enthusiastically encouraged 


their factory workers to participate in music- 
making, .. . probably with the thought that they 
would then be less likely to become involved in 
potentially disruptive activities.” The mass- 
produced instruments used by the factory bands 
were also, of course, products of the Industrial 
Revolution. Readers are invited to listen to ex- 
cerpts from a typical nineteenth-century band 
concert on the record included in. this issue. 
George Dimitri Selim reminds us, on the 
other hand, that at least one art form— 
calligraphy—has fortunately remained un- 
touched by the Industrial Revolution. Most of us 
would, however, prefer not to risk incurring the 
wrath of critics such as ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, a 
governor of Khorasan who died in 844, a 
thousand years before Thomas Paine’s bones 
were acquired by an English furniture dealer 
(and subsequently lost). Regarding a secretary 
the governor commented, “Remove him from 
his government office job, for he is ill with re- 
gard to his handwriting, and there is no guaran- 
tee that he might not infect someone else.” 
Thank the Industrial Revolution for the 
typewriter. FM 
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